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NEWS OF 


N his speech at Guildhall on Wednesday the Prime Minister 
I presented the Germans with an addition to their growing list 
of invasion-dates. There will be heavy fighting, he predicts, before 
the leaves of autumn fall. Lest that should seem a disappointing 
postponement, it is well to realise that Mr. Churchill’s words mean, 
and were obviously meant to mean, approximately nothing. He 
emphatically did not say that there would be no heavy fighting till 
autumn, and the implication that the crisis will not be later than 
that date is news to no one. So the Germans are left with the 
when and where as vague as ever. As has been his wont of late, the 
Prime Minister was soberly confident, and for the confidence there 
appears to be ample justification. The Germans are beaten in the 
air, and the balance there is tilting swiftly and inexorably against 
them. They appear—though here a note of caution is necessary— 
to be beaten under the sea by the new protective devices of the 
Allies. They were beaten on the sea before the war was a day old. 
And Russia and Africa have shown how capable the United Nations 
are of beating them on land. But if Mr. Churchill’s confidence was 
justified, the customary note of warning was justified no less. German 
propaganda has no doubt exaggerated the extent and strength of 
the fortifications with which Hitler has ringed the coasts of Europe, 
and therein it takes no account of the possibilities of air-attack. 
But the fortifications are formidable and the assault on them will 
inevitably be costly. There will no doubt be attacks at several points, 
and not all of them will be intended to succeed. But some of those 
that are intended to succeed may fail, and both success and failure 
may mean heavy cost in men and ships and aircraft. For that we 
must be prepared as the inevitable price of victory. The price may 
be high, but the result seems more sure than ever. 


Progress in Algiers 


It is all to the good, so faz as it goes, that the attention of com- 
mentators in Algiers should have been fixed somewhat more on the 
meetings of the French Committee of National Liberation, and 
somewhat less on the rivalries between the supporters of General 
Giraud and General de Gaulle ; yet the air is still full of whispers 
going on behind the scenes. General Giraud has made another 
concession in agreeing to the resignation of M. Pierre Boisson as 
Governor-General of French West Africa. Fully as one can under- 
stand General de Gaulle’s desire to purge the army and the adminis- 
tration of Vichy elements, a policy of incessant proscription could 
only alienate the sympathies of those who really put the liberation 
of France before personal considerations. The British and American 
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authorities in France are not, of course, concerned about the 
political differences among Frenchmen which are going on in 
North Africa except so far as they affect the military situation ; 
and it is emphasised that General Eisenhower’s intervention was 
concerned only with the fact that the French military command in 
North Africa affects the military position of the United Nations 
operating from that base. Again, in regard to President Roosevelt’s 
invitation to General Giraud to visit him in Washington, the point 
is stressed that he goes in his military capacity to discuss purely 
military matters. It must be hoped that the day-to-day meetings 
of the Committee of Nationa] Liberation will bring to the fore 
matters on which there is common grcund, and pave the way for 
common action towards the end that matters—the liberation of 
France. On the whole events are tending in that direction. There 
are able and moderate men on the Committee of National Liberation, 
well qualified in both administration and counsel. 


The South African Election 


It is just because there has not been complete unity in South 
Africa on the war-issue that the General Election normally due is 
not postponed—and even at this stage the issue between participation 
in the war and withdrawal from it is the central one. Polling will be 
on July 7th. General Smuts now faces the electorate with vastly 
increased prestige. He has delivered the goods. Pursuing a moderate 
policy at home, he has created a great army, in which men of 
Afrikaner origin are a majority, and has enabled his country to take 
a successful part in a war which promises victory for the United 
Nations. The Dominion and the Labour Parties will stand with 
the United Party on a common front in favour of the war policy, 
whereas the Opposition is divided. Indeed, Dr. Malan, leader of 
the Nationalist Party, at present holding 41 seats, refuses to join 
with other Opposition groups, partly because he hopes ultimately 
to absorb all Republican elements in his own party, and partly 
because he has no expectation of attaining power now, and would 
be embarrassed if he did attain it—being too deepiy committed on 
the subject of the war. What he apparently hopes to do is to keep 
together a compact Opposition under his own leadership. But the 
tactics he is adopting will mean in many cases a split Opposition 
vote, diminishing the chances of all the groups which are opposed 
to General Smuts. For the latter, as he himself suggests, this is 
likely to be his last bid for power at a General Election, and he 
regards the contest as one which will determine not only the issues 
of peace and war, but of the reconstruction which is to follow. 
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Politics in Australia 

The situation which has necessitated a dissolution of Parliament 
and a General Election in Australia is very different from that in 
South Africa. So far from any party being opposed to or even 
luke-warm about the war-policy, each is vying with the other to 
show its superior determination to pursue that policy effectively. 
Australian party warfare has not ceased in Australia as it has in 
Great Britain, and its bitterness has not been diminished in face of 
the country’s peril ; but it is doubtful if there is anything to choose 
between the parties in their zeal for a cause which is at the same 
time that of Australia, the British Empire and the United Nations. 
Yet the temper in the debates of the Commonwealth Parliament has 
become heated in the extreme, and especially in the debate on the 
vote of censure, which was defeated only by a majority of one ; and it 
was aggravated by rash charges brought by the Minister of Labour 
against the former Government—charges which he failed to sub- 
stantiate, and which aroused such hostility that Mr. Curtin agreed 
to suspend him till the point can be cleared up by a Royal Com- 
mission. Mr. Curtin has decided to dissolve as soon as Parliament 
can complete essential legislation, and the General Election will 
probably come in August. Happily the Opposition has decided not 
to withdraw from the Advisory War Council, which provides the one 
opportunity for representatives of both parties to act together in 
matters concerning the conduct of war. It is hoped that the 
General Election (in which service-men will be enabled to vote) will 
clear the air, and that with a new Parliament the Government, 
whether it be Mr. Curtin’s or another’s, will be able to settle down 
to its major task with a secure majority. 


Faction in the United States 

The immediate danger of a stoppage in America’s coal supplies 
is averted, and with the calling-off of the strike by Mr. John L. 
Lewis the miners are drifting back to work. Congress has taken 
matters into its own hands by forcing through the Anti-Strike Bill, 
in spite of the President’s veto on a measure he thought unnecessarily 
extreme. But a respite has been gained only till October 31st, and 
in the meantime Mr. Lewis, an irreconcilable opponent of the 
President, is playing for position. But this grim episode in the 
industrial life of a country at war has not ended with itself ; it has 
precipitated further conflicts between the President and those 
elements in Congress which are bent on weakening his leadership. 
The discontent of the miners had come to a head through the 
tendency of prices to run beyond the limited advances in wages ; 
price-stabilisation is an essential if such discontents are to be 
removed and, more important still, large-scale inflation is to be 
avoided. Congress appears to have acted on the assumption that 
by suppressing strikes it can resist demands for higher wages ; but 
it is refusing to give the Administration the power to stabilise 
prices by means of subsidies—that is, to remove the cause of the 
discontents to which strikes are due. It is clear that the will-to-war. 
in the United States is not yet strong enough to create the unity 
which in Britain has enabled the country to put its whole weight 
into the war. The President is compelled to divide his energy 
between fighting the enemy abroad and fighting obstructive factions 
at home. 


Mr. de Valera’s Difficulties 


Mr. de Valera, not for the first time in his life, finds himself in 
a difficult position which is to a large extent of his own making. 
He has insisted upon a war-time General Election, which few people 
wanted, and as a result he finds himself at the head of the largest 
party, but without a majority of that party in the Dail. He has 
also insisted that he would not have, what Mr. Cosgrave wanted, a 
National Government, yet he cannot be sure of carrying a single 
measure without support from some other party. The country, as 
is pointed out in an article on another page, is agreed upon a 
number of things, but those are just the things which are out of its 
reach—the end of Partition, for example. The issues between the 
two biggest parties, Fianna Fail and Fine Gael, are out-of-date. The 
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differences between their leaders either belong to past history or 
are personal and temperamental. Mr. de Valera’s leadership rests 
on a heritage of past bitterness, and that, involving a policy of 
neutrality weighted against Britain, has further alienated the North | 
and reduced the possibility of realising the demand for unity, | 
The past hangs heavily round the neck of the present, and hampers 
practical politics through meaningless faction. Mr. de Valera might 
retrieve the situation by eating his own words and forming a coalition 
with the Farmers. This course would certainly be uncongenial, but 
he is not incapable of discovering a formula which would have the 
effect without the appearance of self-contradiction, 


Labour Positive and Labour Negative 


It is a notable fact that Mr. Herbert Morrison, who, as a member 
of the War Cabinet, might be supposed to be constrained by his posi- 
tion in the Government, has been the most positive of all the Labour 
leaders in proposals for national reconstruction. He always speaks 
his mind, and last Sunday he did not hesitate to say openly to! 
the London Labour Party what others have only whispered, that 
his defeat for the party treasurership was due, in part at least, to the 
fact that he has been too conspicuous—that he has been “ showing 
regrettable tendencies towards leadership.” There is much justifi- 
cation for his criticism that the pronouncements of the Labour Party 
Conference turned upon issues which, though sound enough, were 
negative. He has certainly been conspicuous in dwelling upon con- 
structive post-war policies to which the country must apply its mind 
—matters on which he thinks his party should be giving a lead. The 
party does not repudiate what he has been saying ; but is it a little 
shocked that he has been saying it with an air of so much conviction? 
Does the Labour Party want its leaders to be hesitant, retiring and 
fearful about taking any initiative? Mr. Morrison re-stated the 
case for a constructive post-war policy, and in the course of his 
remarks made an enlightening remark about the Beveridge plan. 
What matters even more than the plan itself, he was arguing, is full 
employment, and full employment presupposes willingness of 
workers to turn over from one kind of job to another. But it is 
only when provision for social security is adequate that workers 
will willingly submit themselves to the process of adjustment which 





will be absolutely necessary to full employment. That is a very 
important observation, and it is characteristic of the Home Secretary. | 
It recognises that national confidence is a condition precedent to all 
major reforms. 


Electoral Reform 


No system of representation or of voting can be made completely 
satisfactory in the midst of total war, but at least—as the Govern- 
ment has recognised—the more glaring anomalies can be removed. 
The most obvicus of the present defects are that all the young men 
who have reached the age of 21 since the beginning of the war are 
voteless, and that all those who have moved their places of residence, 
including millions of service-men and persons engaged in war-work, 
are far from the constituencies where they are registered. The plan 
described by Mr. Morrison last week provides for by-elections 
as well as for the future General Election. The machinery of 
national registration is available, and thanks to it lists of persons en- 
titled to a vote in a particular constituency can be furnished to an 
electoral registration officer when a vacancy occurs. It is proposed 
that electors in the armed forces or Merchant Navy should vote by 
post if at home or by proxy if abroad. This scheme does not dispose 
of another anomaly, that arising from the growing disparity in the 
size of constituencies. Redistribution was overdue before the war; 
the discrepancies today are far greater. Mr. Morrison, who has 
promised an announcement, has before him a plan recommended by 
the Committee on Electoral Machinery by which redistribution 
could be carried out at frequent intervals. Such a change in the 
middle of the war would be very disturbing to local party organi- 





sations, and even in time of peace it requires delicate handling. But 
the matter cannot be neglected. The country will require to be 
satisfied that the next Parliament is really representative, and it 
cannot be that without a drastic redistribution of seats. 
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AVIATION AND EMPIRE 


HE importance of civil aviation in the future is seizing public 

attention increasingly, and it is none too soon. The subject is of 
capital importance, and the difficulties and complexities involved, 
political as well as technical, are far beyond what has been 
generally realised. Some aspects of the question, it is announced, 
are to be discussed “informally ” at a conference of British and 
American representatives, to be held probably in September, and 
conversations between London and the Dominions have been for 
some time in progress. Within the past week important contribu- 
tions to the general discussion have been made on both sides of 
the Atlantic—in the United States bythe Vice-President, Mr. 
Henry Wallace, and by Mr. J. C. Hunsaker, Chairman of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and in this country 
by the Society of British Aircraft Constructors in a memorandum 
submitted to the Government, and by Majoc-General Sir Frederick 
Sykes, in an important paper read before the Royal Empire Society 
on Tuesday. From these documents and speeches points both of 
agreement and of disagreement emerge, and the agreement fortu- 
nately covers sufficient ground to provide a useful starting-point 
for the consideration of questions that raise issues of the first 
moment both national and international. 

In some respects the latter are the more important of the two. 
Aviation in its present, and still more in its future, phase is natur- 
ally and necessarily international. There is and will be much civil 
flying within the frontiers of great countries like Canada or the 
United States or Russia or Australia or India, and it is common 
ground that a country is fully justified in confining such internal 
services to companies owned or managed by its own citizens, as 
many countries do in the case of coastwise traffic by sea. But a 
country like Britain is something to fiy from or to, not to fly 
within. Distances are too short, and the advantage of flying over 
road and rail transport too inconsiderable, to make any extensive 
development of internal aviation probable. But flight within the 
Commonwealth is, at first sight at any rate, a very different thing. 
One of the great services the development of civil aviation can 
render is the vast improvement it will effect in communications 
between Great Britain and the Dominions and the varied and 
wide-strewn dependencies. Many of them lie on the great air- 
routes of the world (though some ideas on that will have to be 
revised when the possibilities of thé polar routes as the shortest 
between many given points are appreciated) and the bases they 
provide will vitally interest the organisers of other air-lines than 
British. In the possession of such bases, it is argued, we shall have 
a valuable bargaining-counter in discussions with a country that 
will end the war with a vast preponderance of transport-planes. 

That line of argument need not be abandoned, but certain 
limitations to its application must be plainly recognised. Aviation 
affects our whole conception of empire. The Dominions are not 
in question. They are completely sovereign. The non-self- 
governing dependencies, differing widely as they do in the 
degree of dependency, are another matter. The national attitude 
regarding colonies has changed greatly in the past generation, and 
altogether for the better. We do not look on a colony today as 
a possession, and so far as we are responsible for its administration 
our concern is primarily for the interests of the native population, 
not for the financial prosperity of British investors nor even the 
commercial prosperity of British settlers and merchants—though 
often, fortunately, all three claims are reconcilable. In such a 
case how far can air-bases properly be reserved for British air- 
lines, or bartered, in return for some countervailing concession, 
to non-British lines? That question had better be faced forthwith, 
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for it must inevitably arise, and conceivably in a form that will 
stir acute international controversy. Take two obvious cases. Ia 
any map of the air-routes of the post-war world Singapore and 
Mombasa figure conspicuously. If, as is probable enough, Ameri- 
can forces play an outstanding part in the reconquest of Siam 
and Malaya and Singapore, is America likely, and could she rea- 
sonably be expected, to acquiesce in the assumption by this 
country of a monopoly over all air-transit involving Singapore? 
And in regard to Mombasa, or other possible bases in the colonies 
of various European Powers in Africa, when access to the raw 
materials of the world has been promised under the Atlantic 
Charter to all countries on equal terms, can access to colonial 
bases, whether British, American, French or Dutch, be reserved 
as a monopoly of the controlling Power—which would thereby 
be reverting to the abandoned relationship of a “ possessing ” 
Power? 

These questions concern other countries besides ourselves. 
The United States and France and Holland control territories 
outside their metropolitan area possessing many valuable sites 
for airfields, and it is very much to the good that Britain and ihe 
United States in particular should have arranged to consider the 
whole outlook at an early date. For one kind of competition in air- 
transport can be as dangerous as another is beneficial. If the 
rivalry is between the air-lines of different countries the com- 
panies will inevitably demand and expect every form of possible 
support, subsidies and monopoly rights among them, from their 
respective governments, and political questions charged with peri- 
lous possibilities will arise. That development must be avoided, or 
kept within the narrowest limits, no matter what effort it requires. 
This new and astonishing invention must be harnessed to the 
service of mankind, not of any single nation, much less of any 
dividend-paying company or corporation. Limited and guarded 
competition in efficiency, comfort, safety and perhaps speed is all 
to the good. Apart from that the maximum of international co- 
operation is to be desired. That, fortunately, is fully realised 
in many quarters in the United States, as it is fully realised in 
many quarters here. Mr. Henry Wailace is emphatic on the 
subject: “I don’t think,” he writes, “that the people in this 
country and the world will be content to accept the view of the 
self-styled ‘realists’ that after this war the race for national 
supremacy of the air will be inevitable. . . . I think they will 
follow the sensible course of striving for world co-operation—in 
the air, on land and at sea.” And Sir Frederick Sykes postulates 
as absolutely vital to world peace “an agreed inter-Imperial policy 
and organisational control, interlocking satisfactorily with United- 
Nations and international collaboration ” 

These truths (in the words of the great document the anniver- 
sary of whose signature is being kept this week) are self-evident, 
but we shall have to fight and fight hard to maintain the principles 
they enshrine. One of the potential causes of future war is 
imperialism in the air. If that is sufficiently realised now the 
danger may be avoided. If not the outlook is alarming. The 
development of civil aviation may be influenced by four motives, 
commercial success, national prestige, national security, the ser- 
vice of the public ; the last of the four should be the chief. Com- 
mercial considerations may be ruled out. It is as proper for air-lines 
to earn a reasonable profit as it is for railways, but there must 
be the same public control over their rates and services as there 
is over railways in this country. National prestige is a proper 
and valuable consideration within limits, but the competition it 
may inspire can be politically dangerous, and there is more to be 
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said for companies international in the sense that the Compagnie 
Internationale des Wagons-Lits, or the Suez Canal Company, are 
international. Military security forms pert of something far larger 
—the measures to be taken, by the United Nations in the first 
instance, for disarming aggressor States and checking future 
potential aggression in advance. Into that framework civil aviation 
must fit, accepting whatever restrictions are necessary to prevent 
the civil transport plane from becoming a military danger. To 
that extent international co-operation is es:ential and indispen- 
sable. In other spheres, such as the establishment and enforce- 
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ment of standards of air-worthiness, the conclusion of agreements 
regarding “freedom of the air,” air-bases and ports of call and a 
variety of more technical questions, international action is no less 
necessary. Subject to that there should be abundant scope for 
healthy competition in research, invention and technical develop- 
ment. But the overruling principle must be that air-transit, with 
its almost unimaginable possibilities, shall be developed for the 
service of man, not of man of any particular nation or race, as an 
instrument for uniting the peoples and facilitating those personal 
contacts out of which mutual understanding comes. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OMBING, which fills so large a proportion of the B.B.C. news 
bulletins, is the outstanding visible activity (how constantly 
we forget the invisible, indispensable activity of the Royal Navy), 
and Dr. Goebbels has been comforting his countrymen with the 
assurance that our admitted losses are such that the raids cannot be 
maintained long on the present scale. That would not be of much 
consequence if it were not that the question were not being some- 
times asked here whether we can afford losses of 44 a night. On 
that it may be observed that 44 a night is a maximum. The total 
loss of “bombers in raids on Germany in June was less than 300. 
That, of course, is not negligible. It means something in money, 
and over two thousand brave and highly-trained men ; but by no 
means all the men are casualties ; many are unhurt and prisoners 
of war. 
inflicted when compared, for example, with the slaughter of the 
Somme, which began on July 1st, 1916, and resulted in the capture 
of a strip of territory thirty miles long and seven deep (other ultimate 
consequences must no doubt be taken into account) at the cost of 
410,000 British casualtics. How do losses of aircraft compare with 
the supply? It is being very conservative to assume an output from 
the factories of Britain, the United States and Canada alone of 6,000 
a month, or twenty times our present losses. When all allowance is 
made for the fact that only a proportion of these are heavy bombers, 
that there are losses in combat in other theatres than Germany and 
losses from accident everywhere, and that much of the output must 
go to Russia and China and the Pacific theatre, it will be seen that 
the day when losses will restrict activity against Germany is far 
from even beginning to look like dawning. 
* * *. * 

I hope the Bishop of Chelmsford will elaborate the surprising 
statement he made at the Albert Hall on Sunday when he spoke of 
“ the Christian people of Russia—a far larger number and percentage 
of the general population than is the case with the Christian people 
of this country.” When I say the statement is surprising I do not 
mean that it is necessarily inaccurate ; but it would be interesting 
to know on what authority it is made. It is commonly said that 
about 10 per cent. of people of this country attend places of worship ; 
is there any ground for believing that an equal percentage, say 
17,009,000 persons, do the same in Russia? The Bishop of Chelmsford 
may reply that churchgoing is not his criterion of Christianity—and 
indeed there may well be better. But on any other criterion, if 
applied equally to the two countries, what evidence is there that 
“Christian people” form a larger percentage of the population in 
Russia than in Britain? I put the question with the less hesitation 
because I find that a friend with very recent personal experience 


of conditions in Russia shares my surprise at Dr. Wilson’s statement. 
* * * * 


The Lord Chancellor’s observations on the public school system 


at Repton Speech Day are as conspicuous for good sense as some 
other observations on the subject are for the absence of that desirable 
quality. Lord Simon mentioned that he himself came from a simple 
and modest home, where sacrifices were necessary to give him the 
public-school education on which he looks back today with a deep 
sense of its value to him. There is much to be said both for and 
against boarding-schools as such, and much of what is best in the 
public-school tradition can find its place and exert its influence in the 
right type of day-school. But wantonly to destroy a historic heritage, 
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as capable today as ever of forming plastic character—in particular 
of inculcating the qualities of responsibility and leadership—would 
be to scrap gratuitously a national asset. Let no public school be 
a home of privilege ; throw its doors wide open to any boy capable 
of profiting by what it has to offer; bur let educational reform, in 
the national interest, take the line of levelling-up, not levelling-down. 
Lord Simon (who was at Fettes himself) did not say all that in 
sO many words, but it is a logical and legitimate elaboration of what 
he did say. 
* * * * 

At a time when the possibilities of civil aviation are very much 
in the public eye some of the limitations of it are worth a little 
Passing consideration. At a discussion to which I listened at the 
Royal Empire Society on Tuesday Sir Frederick Handley Page 
quoted some striking figures from a statement made recently in the 
American House of Representatives at Washington. It was computed 
that to carry by air from San Francisco to Australia 100,000 tons 
of goods—ordinary goods such as constitute the normal export 
trade to Australia—would need 60 times the personnel and 4o times 
the fuel required to send them by sea, and that more ships and men 
would be needed to fuel and victual the landing-fields en route 
than could have carried all the goods by sea. The conclusion is 
that for goods-transport the air will never be a substitute for, but only 
complementary to, the sea—and that to only a limited extent. 

* * * 7 


Nothing is more difficult than to draw the line between good 
taste and personal prejudice in the use of words. You instinctively 
react against a particular expression. Why? Does every man 
whose writing is generally approved agree with you? Or is it just a 
kink in your own mind? I asked myself that question after glancing 
again through Sir Arthur Quiller Couch’s delightful lecture on 
“Jargon,” in the new and admirable “Everyman” reprint. Here 
are four verbs which he denounces: “ obsess,” “ recrudesce,” “ en- 
visage,” “adumbrate.” Is there any valid objection to any of them, 
and, if so, what? Personally, I am against “recrudesce” and 
“ adumbrate,” but I see no real objection to “ obsess ’—used almost 
always in the participal form “obsessed "—or “envisage.” Fowler, 
in his English Usage, characterises “envisage” as “a surely un- 
desirable Gallicism.” Does that mean undesirable because a 
Gallicism? If so we shall have to purge our language rather 
rigorously. 

+ * *. * 
Of orthographic interest: 
Notwithstanding anything contained in the Control of Paper 
(No. 48) Order, 1942, Directions Nos. 6 and 7, the Minister of 
Supply hereby directs in lieu of the provisions thereof that you 
shall not (subject to the provisions hereinafter contained) consume 
in the period June 27th, 1943, to October 30th, 1943, in the produc- 
tion of the news-bulletins, magazines or periodicals mentioned in 
the first column of the schedule to the Special Direction (hereinafter 
referred to as the previous Direction) issued under the Control of 
Paper (No. 48) Order, 1942, under Control Reference 167/43, a 
quantity of paper (including any paper printed or made outside the 
United Kingdom) the aggregate weight of which exceeds the weight 
set Out opposite that news-bulletin, magazine or periodical in the 
second column of that schedule plus one-seventeenth thereof. 
Or, more cumbrously, “Periodicals may use the same maximum 
amount of paper in the next rationing-period as they did in the last.” 
JANUS. 
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PROGRESS OF THE NEW OFFENSIVE 


By STRATEGICUS 


T is not only the Axis Powers who are bewildered by the present 
| phase of the offensive. The Allied peoples are equally adrift 
from their moorings. It might even be said that the Allied command 
was in the same plight ; for the new offensive is not new only in the 
sense of being the latest, but also in the sense of being novel. It is 
so novel, in fact, that no standards exist by which its progress may 
be measured. It registers a journey into the unknown in which all 
the milestones were blotted out from the beginaing. The words of 
Mr. Churchill to Congress now begin to take on a greater significance 
than seemed at the time to attach to them. “Opinion,” he said, 
“is divided as to whether the use of air-power could by itself bring 
about a collapse in Germany or Italy. The experiment is well 
werth trying, so long as other measures are not excluded.” 

The present phase cannot well be studied apart from that state- 
ment ; for, of course, there are theorists who maintain not merely 
that air-power, but even the air-power we at present possess, can 
achieve such results. The experiment is apparently being tried, 
precisely under the conditions suggested by Mr. Churchill. The 
“other measures” are, however, at present held in petto, and it is 
the experiment which the air theorists favour that is being staged. 
But the application of air-power is now so various that it is difficult 
to see how it fits into any of the ordinary patterns of warfare. Last 
year there were fought in the Pacific two battles which outraged 
all precedent. In the Coral Sea and near Midway Island there took 
place naval battles in which the navies never came within sight of 
each other. Everything was confined to the air weapon. Some broad 
analogy, in the opinion of the convinced theorists, governs the con- 
flict that is taking place in the western and southern war zones. 
The Wehrmacht is being threatened by Allied air-power. 

Allied ground-forces might, on such lines, have as their main 
function the capturz and retention of the bases which establish the 
operating radius of the aircraft. The Japanese in the Far East 
from the very first accommodated -their steps to the airfields they 
captured, and never moved beyond the operative radius of their 
aircraft. But those operations were in the main simultaneous move- 
ments of air-and ground forces The present phase of the Allied 
offensive leans more to the analogy of the Coral Sea and Midway 
battles. Analogy is a bad master; but if we could expect an 
analogous result in the European battlefield the Allied armies would 
only need to move into the Continental countries and take possession 
from the defeated Wehrmacht. That admittedly is a maximum 
result ; and there is clearly every shade of intermediate effect that 
may be expected with more or less reason. 

There was a phase in the history of warfare when the role of 
strategy was to render battle unnecessary, just as it must always 
be to reduce fighting to the absolute minimum. But manoeuvre 
under the earlier outlook was designed to avoid battle, whereas it 
has became the conventional end of manoeuvre to produce battle 
on the most favourable conditions. The present phase of manoeuvre 





probably looks no farther than the second end; but, whereas 
manoeuvre even in this light was the preparation for battle, at present 
it is taking place simultaneously with hard and terrible fighting. 
This cannot be without its effect. It has been suggested that we 
have no gauge of its effect ; and though we look forward to severe 
ground-fighting, we cannot gather on what terms it will take place. 
We may at least be certain that it will be different from what it 
would have been if this elaborate air-campaign had not been waged. 
The main question is how different. 

The attack on the Ruhr seems to be the core of the campaign. Is 
it over-sanguine to conclude that the Ruhr may be put out of 
action? An escape from this conclusion is sometimes made by point- 
ing to the smaliness of the military result of the German bombing 





of this country. But this argument does not carry us very far. 
' Where the Germans did inflict military damage it was apparently 

by area bombing ; not merely because the Luftwaffe could not have 
j Sate better, but apparently because the German Command did not 
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take the infliction of direct military damage so seriously, Moreover, 
when they were attempting to destroy Britain’s industrial potential 
they could not use so great a tonnage of such destructive explosive. 
And, finally, they did not concentrate their offensive so skilfully 
and consistently on the single objective. 


One may reflect that the Allied air forces are distributing their 
favours over a wide range of objectives. This is, of course, true. 
They are in a position to use more of a force that, despite casualties, 
is steadily growing. Nevertheless, they have been concentrating 
against the Ruhr a tremendous attacking force, Photographs show 
something of the result these continued battles are producing ; but, 
from the nature of the case, they can do no more than indicate the 
area of the debris. The tremendous problems that form the back- 
ground of the destruction: they do not suggest even vaguely. But 
if we assume that the Ruhr can be put out of action, what follows? 
In this area is concentrated more than a fifth of the industria 
potential of Germany. A German general said, long before present 
possibilities had appeared on the horizon, that the Ruhr is Germany ; 
and it is very doubtful if Hitler could continue the war in its 
present dimensions without the products of the Ruhr. 

How easy it is to dismiss fifths im this way. But the history of 
the war appears to suggest that every decisive movement has turned 
on smaller fractional differences than that. What would have 
happened if Hitler had a fifth longer time before winter to take 
Moscow, or a fifth more troops or tanks? There is scarcely any 
great battle of modern times that might not have been transformed 
by the addition or subtraction of a fifth in striking force or time. 
The blotting out of the Ruhr must, then, have a very great cffect. 
What most concerns us at the moment is what will be the effect, 
how will it operate, and how long will it take to reach its maximum? 
It is not only the mere withdrawal of the production of the Ruhr, 
though that is the main effect. It is also the movement of population 
entailed by th: destruction and the use of new avenues of supply 
and reinforcement. Such strains as these falling on a transport and 
communication system that has also been suffering a process of 
attrition cannot fail to have their influence on a situation that seems 
to germinate fresh complicaticns daily. 

There is another aspect of this ait-offensive which has already 
been mentioned. It fills the role of counter-battery work almost 
incidentally. Whenever it strikes against any objective of military 
value it either destroys or damages that objective, with the threat 
of a return to complete the destruction. The Germans have been 
compelled to increase their anti-aircraft defence ; but they have also 
been forced to remove to Western and Southern Europe th. bulk of 
the Luftwaffe fighter-squadrons. These are, of course, the “ armour ” 
of the bombers which will attack the invading fleet and troops. With- 
out them the bombers would be driven from the sky before they 
could do any damage. The air-offensive is, therefore, either striking 
the weapons from the hands of the enemy troops or destroying the 
batteries that would inflict the greatest damage upon the apparatus 
of invasion. In effect, it is doing both, though the German command 
is attempting still to withhold the bulk of its fighter strength to 
cover its bombers for the great day. 

It may, then, be admitted that the role of the present phase can 
be grasped and the term of success visualised. It is, perhaps 
pardonably, the intermediate effects we wish to see. By examinmg 
them we can the better imagine the end results. One effect at least 
we can see at once. In Russia the Germans have not struck, 
although the season is now wearing on. The first campaign against 
Russia was launched on June 22nd, and that proved to be too late 
to give time for the decisive development of the attack on Moscow. 
Last year the campaign began on May 7th in the Crimea, and was 
fought through early June about Kharkov and the Donetz crossings. 
Now June has passed and the Allies are that much advanced through 
the months that might be perilous to Russia towards the season that 
distinctly favours her. 
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Many reasons can be found for the immunity from attack on the 
Russian front; but all of them reduce themselves to one—inability 
to undertake an offensive while the Allies are developing their attack 
in the West and South. It is clear that the enemy is moving his 
troops about in the various areag subject to attack. Some of the 
units have apparently been drawn from reserve ; but it appears to 
be established that some have come from Russia. A number of 
the tensions that would be produced by a “second front” have, 
therefore, begun to be manifest. Much more is to be expected 
when the invasion of Europe actually begins; but, from the un- 
certainties that are clearly making inroads on the German Nerven- 
kapital it almost seems a pity that the present phase must end. 
But it is only a phase, indeterminate in its length as in its effects, 
though of the widest promise. It may be that this phase is making 
history. Certainly it has the appearance of marking the transition 
from one era of warfare to another. 


YUGOSLAV POLITICS 


FTER two unsuccessful attempts a new Yugoslav Government 

was formed last week-end, with M. Milos Trifunovich as 
Pmme Minister. Whether this reconstructed body has either the 
will or the strength to carry through much-needed and long-overdue 
changes remains to be seen. Little more can be said at the moment 
than that it is a step in the right direction to have “ decentralised ” 
the Cabinet so that most of the important posts are not now in 
the hands of one man. Professor Slobodan Yovanovich, the former 
Premier, was an outstanding figure in Yugoslavia. He is its leading 
historian, whose genius has shown itself in academic achievements 
rather than in political leadership. He was not only Premier, but also 
held the Ministries of Home Affairs, of Foreign Affairs and, de facto, 
of War. The fact that he kept so many offices in his own hands 
and communicated so little in an official way to the rest of his 
Government was one of the chief complaints which his opponents 
brought against him. In the new Government there has been a 
distribution of portfolios, so that M. Trifunovich retains only the 
Ministry of Home Affairs, in addition to the leadership, while M. 
Milan Grol becomes Foreign Minister and General Peter Zivkovich 
acting Minister of War. 

The problems which M. Trifunovich and his fellow-Ministers have 
inherited from the last Government will demand much patience and 
tact, as well as a greater degree of co-operation than has hitherto 
been shown by these Ministers. Yet the time has come when these 
problems must be faced, since to postpone them still further will 
lead to a deterioration of relations between Yugoslavia and some of 
her Allies, if not to a threat to the future of the Yugoslav State 
itself. 

The occasion of the recent crisis was a dispute over a Declaration 
which the Yugoslav Government intended to make in support of the 
policy of the United Nations. The Declaration maintained that the 
Government adhered wholeheartedly to a democratic policy, and 
intended to shape its post-war plans accordingly ; in other words, 
the new Yugoslavia would be based upon the principles of democracy 
and federalism. Criticism was levelled in the Cabinet not at the 
terms of the Declaration, but at the fact that the Yovanovich 
Government would only pay lip-service to such an ideal, since it 
was itself run on quite other lines. A personal attack upon M. 
Yeovanovich’s policy by M. Krnjevich, Croat Vice-Premier, led to the 
resignation of the former Premier. 

Such was the immediate issue. The real causes, however, go 
much deeper and much further back. It is the old problem of the 
relations between the Serbs and the Croats, particularly the extent 
to which there is to be a Yugoslav policy or one dominated by Serb 
or Croat interests. Many articles might profitably be written on the 
difficult background of this problem ; here it is only possible to refer 
to the problems which the present Government must face imme- 
diately. Most of these lie in the realm of foreign affairs, outstanding 
among them the Croat charge that some of the Yugoslav diplomats 
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(e.g., M. Fotich, Ambassador in Washington) have pursued a purely 
pan-Serb rather than a Yugoslav policy. In consequence, there has 
been for a long time a demand for M. Fotich’s removal, not only 
by Croats, but also by certain Serbs who were anxious to eliminate 
this cause of misunderstanding between the two main branches of } 
the nation. Some Croats have also demanded that certain Pan-Serb | 
publications should be suppressed. Chief of ‘these is the Srbobran, | 
which appears in the United States. But this newspaper, it is 
understood, is published by Serbs who are American citizens, and | 
therefore not controlled by the Yugoslav Government, just as certain | 
equally undistinguished Croat papers over there are the work = 


2; 


Americans of Croat origin. The only problem which arises 
is the extent to which these American Serb and Croat papers 
receive support (material or spiritual) from official Yugoslav 
sources. 


Minister has long been a sincere advocate of co-operation on a 
federal basis between Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, and there is no 
doubt that he sees these issues in their proper perspective. M. Grol 
was one of the few Serb politicians who worked with Machek and 
the Croat Peasant Party during the days of the Belgrade dictator- 
into 


This at least can be said in this connexion. The new ron | 
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ship, and his progressive views have often brought him 
conflict with some of his fellow-Ministers who have 2 pan- 
Serb outlook. 


Much more importaht than these problems is, of course, that of 
the Government’s attitude towards General Draja Mihailovich. The 
guerilla leader was Minister of War under Yovanovich, and continues 
to hold this office in the present Government. In view of this fact, 
the Yugoslav Government in London automatically accepts responsi- 
bility for his actions. Needless to say, this is often an embarrass- | 
ment, especially in view of the charges which have been levelled | 
against Mihailovich. Much Croat propaganda has been made of the 
fact that he is fighting against Croats in the homeland, and the last 
has not yet been heard about the Croats who have been killed by 
Serbs and Serbs by Croats during the troublous two years since the 
Axis invasions. 

Such issues can best be left to be settled when peace returns. 
But there is another problem which demands more immediate con- 
sideration. Thai is the charge that Mihailovich has been directing 
his energies far more towards fighting the Yugoslav irregulars known 
as Partisans than the common foe—the Axis troops. Many reports 
have appeared in the Press seeking to prove this allegation, and 
there can be no doubt that; for personal or other reasons, the 
War Minister has no love for the Partisans. At the same time, 
there is the further charge that Mihailovich has for a long time had 
a tacit working understanding with the Italians in districts occupied 
by his troops. Mihailovich is understood to defend this policy on 
the grounds that his forces are too few and too badly equipped to | 
do anything effective at the present time, and must hold back until 
such time as the Allies effect a landing in the Balkans. Then they 
will be able to serve as a nucleus for a national uprising. Only the 
military experts can decide whether Mihailovich’s delaying tactics 
are the best ; but it seems obvious, on the face of it, that to attempt 
any large-scale attacks against the Axis troops at present would be 
courting annihilation. At the same time, the feud between Mihailo- 
vich and the Partisans certainly hinders co-operation where it is 
most urgently needed, especially if a second front is to be started 
in South-Eastern Europe. This is obviously a matter for regret, and 
everything possible should be done to get both forces to work 
together. 


Unfortunately, the Yugoslav Government here has laid itself open 
to criticism in that by making Mihailovich Minister of War it has 
associated itself with all his acts, and seems therefore to be support- 
ing him even in his oppesition to another, equally patriotic, section 
of the population. The extent to which Mihailovich has become a 
symbol to the Serbs (certainly not to the Croats and Slovenes) it is 
not possible to judge from London. But there should be some way 
of continuing to secure all possible benefit to the United Nations 
from whatever prestige he enjoys without the Government here 
being handicapped. This might be possible, provided the Trifunovich 
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Government gave him the necessary instructions and he was wiiling 
to obey them. 

The Yugoslav Government crisis appears to many British people 
as “emigré politics,” and so many of the politicians of these exile 
nations are “merely boring.” Yet it cannot be too often stressed 
that in their inexperience these peoples are looking more and more 
to us to help them out of their difficulties. And we can only help 
if we remember the chaos in which they found themselves at the 
beginning of this war. Mr. Churchill praised the Yugoslavs for 
their action in April, 1941. Let us not forget that, whatever the 
explanation, it was the Serb section of the population which mainly 
reacted then, and that they need all our help to retain “the soul” 
which they then saved. The conflict between the Serbs and the 
Croats is most unfortunate, but those critics who imagine that 
the solution lies in encouraging their separation are only laying up 
greater trouble for future generations. Such a policy is precisely 
what the Germans, Italians and Magyars would like to see. A 
weak Serbia and a weak Croatia would fit their machinations and 
manoeuvres admirably. 


DEADLOCK IN EIRE 


By PETER MATTHEWS 


HE pessimist contemplating the result of the Genera] Election 
- in Eire might be disposed to see in it the twilight of Celtic 
democracy ; the Portugal of Dr. Salazar already has many admirers 
in Eire. For nearly four years neutrality has been interpreted in 
Dublin as requiring a ban upon the public discussion of the spiritual 
issues which are agitating the rest of the world. With democracy 
thus emasculated, proportional representation has operated in Eire, 
as in sO many countries on the Continent, against the emergence 
of a clear parliamentary majority. The three existing parties, Fianna 
Fail, Fine Gael and Labour, have been joined by a fourth, the 
Farmers’ Party. Other small groups lurk in the background hoping 
that proportional representation may give them the chance of further 
confusing the political scene. 

Unless a new General Election gives a different verdict, the 
young Irish democracy will experience the compromises and party 
pacts which, on the Continent, have proved so harmful to the healthy 
development of democratic institutions. Some kind of coalition, 
formal or informal, seems bound to emerge from the Dail as at 
present constituted. Yet if one thing emerges clearly from last 
week’s voting, it is the rejection by the Irish electorate of the 
National Government proposal which provided the main plank of 
Mr. Cosgrave’s platform. Both quantitatively and qualitatively the 
Cosgrave Party suffered casualties far heavier than those which lost 
Mr. De Valera his majority over the combined opposition. Two of 
Mr. Cosgrave’s ablest lieutenants, General Mulcahy and Mr. 
Costello, were defeated at the poils. 

The confusion brought about by proportional representation serves 
to aggravate the existing malaise in Irish politics. There is agree- 
ment upon the aim of ending Partition, but there is also a general 
realisation that Partition will not be ended, and that Irish neutrality, 
by enhancing the strategic importance of the Six Counties to Great 
Britain, has made the ending of Partition yet more difficult and 
remote. There is agreement on neutrality, yet the consequences of 
neutrality, both internal and external, are all too apparent. There 
is agreement upon the fostering of the Irish language, yet the people 
obstinately refuses to speak Irish, the more so because a substantial 
proportion of the population continues to emigrate to the English- 
speaking world. Dissatisfaction with both urban and rural condi- 
tions has brought a swing in favour of Labour and the new Farmers’ 
Party, yet criticism of the handling of the supply position, and of 
economic policy generally, does not blind opinion to the fact that 
the Government is largely the victim of circumstances outside its 
own control. 

Fundamentally, Eire’s problem 
cessor State which has failed to outgrow. the 
of the struggle for national liberation. The 
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fight against the British a quarter of a century ago. It is as 
important to have been “out” in 1916 and 1933 as it was to be a 
Legionary in Czechoslovakia or a member of Pilsudski’s First 
Brigade in Poland. The issue of the Treaty over which Fianna Fail 
and Fine Gael fell out a couple of decades ago is as dead as 
mutton, but they have failed to discover an alternative bone of 
contention. The persistence of the baffling, and seemingly insoluble, 
problem of Partition has kept opinion focussed upon the “ National ” 
issue to the exclusion of pressing internal problems. Except in the 
Six Counties, where it is kept alive by Partition, the I.R.A. is equally 
a hangover, dragging out a precarious existence on the residue of 
the prestige which it gained during the struggle for independence. 

Mr. De Valera wouid, of course, argue that the way out of this 
frustrating impasse lies through the realisation of Eire’s national 
aspirations through the ending of Partition. He has proposed to 
Stormont an arrangement which would give to the Protestant North- 
East a position vis-a-vis Dublin analogous to the present relationship 
between Belfast and London, but with the addition of safeguards 
for the Nationalist-Catholic “minority within the minority.” 
Nationalist spokesmen in Dublin frankly admit, however, that. 
majority opinion in the Six Counties will have nothing of their 
proposed solution. Life in an Irish-speaking backwater, with a 
policy tending towards autarky, may appeal to the Nationalist 
minority in the Six Counties, but the dominant majority finds it 
wholly inacceptable. Failing a solution by agreement between North 
and South, “the restoration of the unity of the national territory ” 
can be brought about only by coercion, whether from Eire or from 
Great Britain. Such a development is ugthinkable, the more so 
since it was probably the presence of British troops in the Six 
Counties which preserved Great Britain, and Eire herself, from the 
consequences of a German invasion, 

The triangular conflict over Partition is one of those tragic 
problems from which each party is the loser. If attention in Eire 
had not been focussed so insistently upon the “ Fourth Green Field,” 
much more progress might have been made with the task of setting 
the other three in order, and the country might not be steadily 
losing tens of thousands of its most adventurous spirits every year 
through the drain of emigration. Only the most superficial observer 
would attribute the chronic strife and tumult in the Six Counties 
solely to the machinations of a violent and irresponsible group of 
terrorists, for the I.R.A. in the North owes its survival to a deep 
cleavage within Ulster’s population. And though control of the 
Londonderry base may have made the difference between success and 
failure in the Battie of the Atlantic, the strategic position of the 
United Nations would have been infinitely better had Ireland as 
a whole, with all her ports and airfields, been available to the Allies. 
Indeed, when Hitler looks back at the lost opportunities of 1940, he 
may well reflect. as Napoleon reflected before him, on the folly of 
having preferred an expedition against Egypt to an invasion of 
Ireland. 

Yet it is one thing to demonstrate the desirability of agreement 
and quite another to bring it about. No Britisg Government 
conscious of its responsibilities could agree to the ending of Partition 
unless Eire, for her part, gave guarantees which would mean re- 
nouncing for the future the neutrality which, in the opinion of most 
Irishmen, set the seal upon her hard-won independence. 

The realisation that the Partition issue has driven Irish politics 
into a cul-de-sac may explain, in part, the drift away from the two 
main parties, though in part it is, ot course, due to discontent with 
economic conditions. Many people in Dublin suggest that the 
Partition issue matters less to the younger generation than to the 
men of 1916 and 1933. Indeed, the best way out of the impasse 
may be to put the question into cold storage for a time until the 
cooling of passions—which observers report from both sides of the 
Eire-Ulster border—has had time to take effect. Meanwhile, Mr. 
De Valera is faced with the results of Fianna Fail’s set-back at 
the polls, and he may well decide on an early election in the hope 
of faring better. He is known to have been opposed for a long 
time to proportional representation, but the present moment is not, 
perhaps, the most opportune for raising the issue of its repeal, The 
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long-term interests of Irish democracy would certainly be served 
by such a measure, but opposition parties and independents alike 
would stand to lose by it, and they might well represent a move 
desirable in itself as prompted by the narrow interests of Fianna 
Fail. 


LOOKING IN ON LISBON 


T is probably presumptuous for someone who has only spent 
two recent months in Portugal, and only part of that time in 
Lisbon, to attempt even the most superficial comments on Lisbon 
life. All, naturally, that I can do is to set down a few notes from 
the point of view of a passer-by who was allowed to loiter for a 
brief space in this enchanting city. ‘There has been plenty written 
about Lisbon lately ; Europeans have grown Lisbon-minded; a 
western oasis in the frightening desert (like Switzerland, but acces- 
sible to many to whom Switzerland is a moated fortress, impregnable, 
enemy-barred, without approach), Portugal shines like a mirage to 
those still fettered in the wilderness; to these it must wear the 
improbable air of the golden gates. When and if at last the gates 
open for them, it still seems improbable, a dream: they do not quite 
know that they are there ; bewilderment, exhaustion and relief must 
disqualify them as detached observers of the scene around them. 
For the rest of us, the visitors, the travellers in transit, the 
residents at work, the scene is admirable drama, in which tragic 
and comic strands are nicely interwoven, and people, great and 
small, from all (nearly all) the nations, are unceasingly shuttled 
in and out. 

This applies, of course, mainly to Lisbon, the port of transit. 
Lisbon is rather like a parish, in that everyone knows who is in it 
at the moment, what they are doing and why, and probably when 
they will leave it. If they happen to be English, their comings and 
goings are recorded in that admirable weekly journal the Anglo- 
Portuguese News, and often if they happen to be Portuguese. Should 
they happen, as they extremely often do, to be German, Italian or 
Japanese, they may, for all I know, be mentioned in one of the 
journals sympathetic with their aims which are also sold in Lisbon. 
Anyhow, one way and another, and quite apart from the Press, it is 
difficult not to know, at any given moment, who is in Lisbon ; 
even the spies, like other professional men and women, are known 
about, though not, through etiquette, mentioned in print. This 
publicity, this sounding-board quality of Lisbon, makes the Lisbonese 
deride the idea that the Nazis shot down a British Airways passenger 
plane because they hoped it might contain Mr. Churchill. The 
arrivals and takings-off of the British Airways’ planes are invested 
with complete publicity. Unless those who shot down that plane 
were acting on their own initiative, and out of mere wantonness, 
they had instructions to get Leslie Howard, a most effective anti- 
Axis film propagandist whe had just had a great success in Portugal 
and Spain. 

This agreeable compactness of Lisbon society must have made 
the outbreak of war a very awkward social solecism. Diplomats, 
Embassy staffs and other residents who had been dining, lunching 
and cocktailing with one another, meeting and talking at clubs, 
cafés and gatherings (though, it seems likely, with decreasing 
enthusiasm and ease as the European chasm yawned ever wider) 
now found themselves rudely severed, with echoing straits between 
them thrown. At first, I was told, reserved and chilly bows were 
the mode when late friends turned enemies encountered one another 
in the street ; then, as war asserted itself, one would hurry round a 
corner or into a shop to escape meeting ; later, when the affair had, 
so to speak, frozen solid, most people did not even trouble to do 
this ; enemies looked past one another with nonchalant impassivity ; 
though I have been out with people who still turned aside when a 
German C.D. car swept up to the kerb and began to disembark 
German C.D. I suppose it was a little awkward to meet the enemy 
when the enemy was with neutral and mutual friends. Did one take 
off one’s hat to an enemy lady in these circumstances? I imagine 
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that one did. But no dowbt diplomatic training and Portuguese 
tact were equal to such social emergencies. 

The giving of parties in war-time is naturally badly hampered by 
all the people who must not meet. I do not know if any mischievous 
or careless hosts ever ignored the war and threw unmeetables 
together ; I imagine. not ; the Portuguese do not do things like that. 
But there are lesser complications. One was told of a distinguished 
Portuguese who was preparing his rooms for a reception he was 
giving, and who usually, having rather a taste for the European 
dictators (or for some of them; he had no portrait of M. Stalin), 
kept their photographs on his table. A courteous and careful man, 
he said to the friend with him, “ The English are coming ; we must 
put away Adolf and Benito. And some of the French, so we won’t 
have the old Maréchal. But Francisco can stay: I have no Spanish 
tonight.” 

Though it may seem absurd that civilised beings in a neutral 
land cannot continue personal acquaintanceship while their countries 
are at one another’s throats, there is, in practice, some sense in it, 
apart from the suspicion that they might be dropping unguarded 
words. I discovered myself that such acquaintanceship had its 
difficulties. On the day after the call at Lisbon of a number of 
repatriated British and Italian wounded prisoners, I talked at Estoril 
to a Portuguese countess, Italian by birth, passionately Italian in 
affections. She spoke of the Italian prisoners: they had been 
brutally ill-treated by us, she said. “In England? ” I asked. “ Surely 
impossible.” She shrugged her shoulders. “By the Australian 
soldiers, when they were captured. Those great brutal Australians, 
they hurt them, they knocked them about in the most frightful 
manner. It was terrible.” Terrible, I echoed, for I expect it was, 
and anyhow I did not wish to make an international incident of it 
over tea. I feel sure that, in a rough-house between an Australian 
and an Italian, my sympathies would be with the Italian. “ And,” 
she went on, bitterly, “the English wounded prisoners were so well 
treated in Italy, sent to the mountains for their health, given every- 
thing.” I said I was sure they had been; and added that I was 
sure also that the Italians had been well treated in England ; we 
liked them so much, I said. I think I made no impression, and 
that she was convinced that her fellow-countrymen had been ill- 
treated both by Australiaas in the field and by English in England. 
In the bitter gaze of that patriotic Italian eye I saw myself engrossed 
into an Australian soldier, huge, brutal, a kicker and puncher of 
small wounded Italians. It was then that I began to see reason 
in the convention by which enemies do not converse 

But some patriots overdo this aloofness. Among the cosmopolitan 
and ever-shifting crowd at my small hotel there were at one time a 
few Japanese. (I think that before they came the Chinese from 
France, several families with the most attractive ivory children and 
trousered nurses, had departed.) An Englishman who arrived just 
before I left Lisbon found that his table at lunch was near that 
of a Japanese. He told me that he had gone straight to the bureau 
and informed it that either he or “that yellow monkey ” must be 
shifted, for he was not going to eat within view of him. I said, 
“There may be other Japanese here.” He said no, there were not; 
he had demanded the list of visitors and the nationalities of all 
of them ; there was only the one yellow monkey, and he wasn’t 
going to see him while he ate. 

Such heated patriotism must make life difficult, not only for the 
patriots but for their Portuguese hosts. Indeed, these have in many 
ways a delicate task, steering through all the hostile sensibilities: all 
their finesse, sympathy and good manners are required.; fortunately 
they have plenty. So too have some of our countrymen in Portugal, 
who have acquired through habit that cosmopolitan outlook on 
foreigners, even enemy foreigners, which is too instinctive to be called 
tact, too casually tolerant te be called sympathy, which is part of 
the easy heritage of those who rub up every day against other races, 
other traditions, other tongues, other ways and are used to friendly 
acceptance of both sides. This habit of sophisticated acceptance, 
which tacitly persists even among estranged enemy nationals, is part 
of the unconscious good manners which, together with their friendly 
hospitality to strangers, makes both the English and the Portuguese 
in Portugal charming to be among, 
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THE UNBORN MILLIONS 


By DR. NORMAN MACLEAN 


ECENTLY I read in The Spectator an appeal that stirred the 

heart: “Will someone explain to mothers why an increase 
in the birthrate is essential?” The writer complained that the 
country appeared to her too full already. I would like to answer 
that appeal. 

So far from there being too large a population already, the fact 
is that it is far too small for our safety or for the security of the 
British Empire. No doubt in London or Glasgow the population 
looks overwhelming, but in the Home Counties there are wide empty 
spaces, and in Scotland whole counties are being steadily de- 
populated. The neo-Malthusian argues that the growth of population 
outstrips the food-supply. This also is a fallacy. Science has in- 
creased the soil’s fertility many fold. Max Nordau demonstrated 
that if the soil of Europe were intensively cultivated, as in China, it 
could support 1,000,000,000 inhabitants instead of some 400,000,000. 
There are large areas of Britain crying out for an increased popula- 
tion. In this beautiful island of Skye, where I now write, there were 
30,000 a hundred years ago: today there are fewer than 10,000. And 
there is sufficient water-power, running waste, to support 100,000. 
All over the most attractive parts of Britain it is the same: desolation 
broods over lovely glens and ruined homesteads. And the advocates 
of a lower birthrate declare that Britain is full. 

It is when the Empire is considered as a whole that the need of 
an increasing birthrate becomes imperative. A fourth of the world’s 
surface is British, but we now refuse to people it. When I was 
in Canada I asked a legislator what population the Dominion could 
support ; “ 120,000,000,” he replied. And there are only 11,000,000 
or so, though Canada is bigger than the United States. In Melbourne 
I asked the same question, and I was told that Australia, if 
developed, could support 50,000,000 instead of the 7,000,000 it now 
possesses. Australia’s peril is now the fewness of its inhabitants. 
Instead of the 3,000,000 white inhabitants in South Africa there is 
room for 20,000,000. Kenya and Rhodesia are well-nigh empty. 

When this war is won, the first problem that must be solved is 
that of the empty spaces. A nation that controls vast territories and 
refuses to fulfil its duty to people them cannot hope to retain its 
place in the world. It is population that settles the fate of empires. 
When France restricted her birthrate until every fifth family was 
childless, and her population sank to half that of Germany, she was 
doomed. That was why she abdicated as an Imperial Power. The 
stupendous victory of Hitler at Munich was based not on armaments 
but on biology. The empty cradles of France wrought her ruin. 
For us, too, the same ruin inevitably waits if we follow further in her 
footsteps. 

A normal birthrate appears still more essential when we consider 
that it alone secures the good quality of the race. Heredity is the 
greatest of forces that mould mankind, and a very brief examination 
of the facts reveals that the later and not the early children inherit 
the finest qualities. When families are limited to two or three, 
racial impoverishment ensues. We can best realise this when we 
recall some of the world’s leaders who never would have been born 
today. Sir Walter Scott was the ninth child in his family, Arkwright 
the thirteenth, Samuel Taylor Coleridge the tenth, Darwin the fifth. 
How different the history of England if two brothers had nor been 
born—John Wesley, who raised multitudes from the dead, was the 
fifteenth child, and Charles Wesley, who gave wings to the prophet’s 
words, the eighteenth child, of their parents. Without Alfred Tenny- 
son, Wellington, Nelson, Gladstone and James Watt we would have 
been poor indeed. If the hot-gospellers of racial suicide had appeared 
a generation sooner, Lord Randolph Churchill would never have 
been born, and in 1940 there would have been no Winston Churchill 
to rally the forces of liberty over all the world. The grim and terrible 
desiccation which befalls the race that restricts its birthrate has been 
set forth before our eyes in the greatest tragedy of history since 
Rome fell. In his Truth of ithe Tragedy of France, Elie J. Bois 
explains it in one sentence: “ The men were no longer there, men 
of the stature of Poincaré, Briand, Clemenceau, who had both 
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experience and authority, breeding as well as blood.” And they 
were not there because the policy of the empty cradle makes 


heredity powerless to pass on the great qualities of mankind. It 
wasn’t the panzer engines or the dive-bombers that brought France 
low as the dust: France perished in her cradles. “Our families 
are dwindling awry,” cried Jules Simon; “ our country is dwindling 
with them ; our race is doomed. But, to be sure, we shall be able to 
afford a luxurious burial.” An awed world now awaits the resur- 
rection that comes through sacrifice. 

What is the remedy for the fell disease which now threatens us? 
France, again, suggests the way of salvation. If the French brought 
their race low in France, in Canada they have multiplied exceedingly 
and now bid fair, in a generation, to be a majority in the Dominion. 
There were only about 50,000 French in Canada when, on the 
Heights of Abraham, the British won ascendancy. Today there are 
nearly 5,000,000 French in Canada, and Quebec has replaced Paris 
as the capital of the most civilised race in the world. What is it 
that has worked this most significant contrast: a nation perishing in 
France and prospering exceedingly in Canada? The answer is 
that the French Canadian escaped the goddess of reason, and was 
saved from the extinction of the lights of heaven which M. Viviani 
so rapturously proclaimed. In Canada the French kept their 
religion, and their 1:ecord is the inevitable harvest of their cleaving 
to their God. 

That is conclusive proof that the malady which now threatens us 
is of the soul. A nation that no longer believes in life will not 
believe in any future but dust and ashes. This is a world of wonder 
and mystery, and we know so little. But this we do know, that 
life is not of us, but of God, and that each new life is an outgoing 
of the all-creative energy. To shut the door against a child is 
shutting it against God. And that, in all ages, has spelt doom for 
empires and nations. The Madonna with the Child in her arms 
has for nineteen centuries proclaimed to the world that which is 
greatest in life—motherhood. We must go back to Bethlehem if we 
are to live. Every mother in Israel thought of herself as the possible 
mother of the Messiah. Every young wife in Britain should think 
that she is the possible mother of the child who may revitalise and 
save humanity. That is the one way of escape from the doom cf 
France. It is a grim thought that every child to whom birth is 
denied might be a St. Francis, a Tennyson or a Stephenson. The 
road back to the manger in Bethlehem is the only road to safety. 


A FANCY 


I sAw in the fire’s red blaze 
The mask of a black fox 
Stare with malignant gaze 
From a cave of flaming rocks. 


He had taken shape from the blind 
Chance of the tumbled coal, 

But his fox’s nature stole 

From a burrow of my mind. 


So close to read he stood, 
I knew that one more act 
Of acquiescence would 
Raise him to living fact ; 


But such an act, I knew, 
Would shrivel this life I live 
To a memory fugitive 

As a dissolving dew, 


And soulless, mindless, dumb 
And damned I should be thrust 
Into a catacomb 

Of greed and fear and lust. 


MartIN ARMSTRONG. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owmg 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE Air Ministry, with their accustomed ingenuity, organised 

last week an educational course for Members of both Houses 
of Parliament. Having obtained the loan of one of the Committee 
Rooms, they installed therein an exhibition of photographs taken 
over the bombed areas in Germany. It was unlike any photographic 
exhibition that I have ever seen. The room had been darkened, 
and around it glowed great panes of glass, illuminated from behind, 
and bearing on their surfaces fantastic shapes in superimposed 
patterns of red and blue. These coloured windows shone out in the 
surrounding darkness, giving to the occasion a mystery, a sense of 
imminence, which recailed the camera obscura, the peep-shows, the 
aquariums, the planetariums of former days. In a box upon the 
centre table were spectacles and lorgnettes fitted with one lens of 
red glass and another lens of blue. Several shy and heroic officers 
of the R.A.F. hung about in the half-darkness instructing legislators 
in the use of the apparatus and in the information which the photo- 
graphs disclosed. And it became a fact that, as one adjusted the 
lorgnette, waited a moment for the focus to impose itself, and 
gazed at the great sheets of glass, suddenly the pattern lost its red 
and blue colour and there below one, as if seen from an aeroplane, 
were the telegraph poles, the newspaper kiosks. and the tram- 
lines of a German town. The trees in the avenues cast their 
shadows upon door-steps ; a vast crane in the docks at Wilhelms- 
haven rose up at one from the quay-side ; one looked down into 
the depths of an exploded oil-storage tank as if looking into the 
recesses of a saucepan. The word “stereoscopic” assumed a 
different meaning: one felt that one could tell the difference between 
a high building and a low building by passing one’s fingers across 
that serrated surface. The spires of the churches felt as if they 
pricked. 


. . * * 


I had examined that very morning a photograph which had been 
published in the newspapers showing the effect of our bombardment 
of Diisseldorf. It would seem that ordinary newsprint is not able 
to convey the sharp outline essential to any clear interpretation of 
aerial photography. I had, it is true, observed from the newspaper 
photograph that considerable damage had been caused. Yet what 
I had noticed was only the actual destruction occasioned by high 
explosive ; the photograph had not disclosed the damage done by 
fire. Yet as my stereoscopic vision fell upon the same scene as 
enlarged and presented by the Air Ministry it was evident that in 
street after street every house had been burnt to the ground. The 
outside walls remained standing, but the roof had collapsed and 
one could see down into the house to the mass of débris accumu- 
lated upon the ground floor. The streets and avenues had become 
mere rows of little empty boxes, as hollow as the orifices of a mouth- 
organ. Here was a factory with nothing left but the cement flooring ; 
here another factory with the main shops twisted and guttered out 
of shape ; here a dock with steamers lying on their ungainly sides ; 
here a railway station which had slid almost as a whole into the 
Bahnhofplatz, and there great sheets of water where towns had 
stood before. Looking at these amazing photographs one was not 
surprised that Dr. Goebbels should have abandoned all hope of 
minimising this dreadful havoc and should have burst into the high 
ululation of Stalingrad. “It is worse than Warsaw,” exclaimed one 
German broadcaster in an effective but most unguarded phrase. 
It was worse than anything that could be conceived. We gazed at 
the mild aviators who conducted us: “Did you do this? Or you? 
Or you? ” 

* * * * 


I trust that this startling exhibition will in some form be opened 
to the public. It will, I think, convince them of three things. 
First, that the direct damage to munitions works and other military 
objectives is so devastating as to justify the important sacrifices it 
entails. Secondly, that the damage to civilian property is caused 


more by fire than by explosives, and that it is less terrible to drive 
munition-workers from their homes than to kill them in their cellars. 
And thirdly, as I wrote a few weeks ago, that the lesson which is 
thereby being imposed upon the German people is more salutary 
and more durable than any educational processes which we could 
devise. I do not think that any man who sees those photographs, 
who listens to the fear and fury of the German wireless, can doubt 
that this Battle of the Ruhr is, in fact, a second front, and that the 
dislocation it has caused, and will still cause, must hamper, and 
perhaps cripple, the hopes of any major offensive in the East. Nor 
do I believe that any German who hereafter may visit the Ruhr area 
will easily forgive the Nazi leaders either for having plunged them 
sO wantonly into war or for having so tragically misconceived the 
planning and strategy of aerial warfare. Even the simplest German 
must know today that some gross miscalculation was made. And 
when they recall the boast of Hermann Goering that a single bomb 
on Germany would be viewed by him as a major defeat, they must 
clench their teeth in rage. The men of Bomber Command have to 
face strain and peril greater than anything endured before; they 
have at least the satisfaction of knowing, as those of the Somme 
never knew, that their courage achieves results which may well prove 
decisive. 
* * * * 


One of the glass panes at the exhibition covered an area of 
Berlin. There was the Prager Platz and there the Motzstrasse 
running eastward towards the Nollendorfplatz. If I followed a 
street to the north I should reach the Gedachtniskirche and see the 
Café des Westens where Rupert Brooke wrote his famous verses, or 
the Romansiches Café which in my time was the centre of Berlin’s 
Bohemian life. Gazing down upon those blocks of buildings, I 
recalled how in each flat, owing to Schinkel’s misguided notions 
of town-planning, there would be a Berliner Zimmer, opening upon 
the courtyard—a feature as invariable in all Berlin flats as is in 
London the double drawing-room. Heavy and dark were those 
Berlin dining-rooms, with the Herrenzimmer and the salon opening 
at one end and the bedrooms and offices at the other. How often 
in those grim dining-rooms had I discussed with Germans the 
origins of the First German War, the mistakes which they and we 
had made. How often had they said to me that their greatest 
mistake was not to seize the Channel ports in 1914 ; that our greatest 
mistake was not to press home the first attack upon the Dardanelles. 
How often had they said to me, “Did you ever realise in London 
how devastating was the effect on us of your blockade?” How 
often had I said to them, “ Did you realise in Berlin that we never 
expected to achieve victory before July, 1919?” How often had 
they assured me that their second greatest error was their over- 
estimate of the effect of the U-boat campaign ; how often had 
they described the dismay which fell upon them when they learnt 
that large American armies had in fact arrived in France. More 
terrible than any of these miscalculations are the fantastic errors 
with which Herr Hitler has now faced them. In many a Berliner 
Zimmer today there must be mutterings of despair. 

* * * * 


One conversation remains particularly in my mind. In the autumn 
of 1929 I remarked to a German statesman that I had heard from 
Munich that Adolf Hitler was gaining ground. He snorted in 
derision. “That,” he said, “is the sorr of mistake that foreigners 
make. Hitler can never achieve a position in this country for three 
reasons: First, he speaks with a Bohemian accent, which makes him 
funny; secondly, he acted as a police spy upon his comrades, 
which puts the army against him ; and thirdly, he showed cowardice 
at the time of the Ludendorff putsch, which exposes him to universal 
contempt. No, I can assure you of this ; Hitler is impossible as an 
influence in German life. If you knew Germany better, you would 
see that any such idea is fantastic.” 


XUM 
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THE THEATRE 


“The Judgement of Doctor Johnson.”’ At the Arts Theatre.—— 
** Ghosts.’’ At the Duke of Yorks’.——** The Master Builder.” 
At the Westminster. 
IT was not surprising that G. K. Chesterton should have written 
one of his only two plays about Dr. Johnson. It came out in 1927, 
about fourteen years later than Magic and is equally characteristic of 
its author, although the shadow of Dr. Johnson’s colossal common 
sense somewhat dims.the circus-brilliance evident in Magic, and 
more natural to Chesterton, whose genius (if not his character) 
was very different from Johnson’s. It was the definiteness of 
Dr. Johnson’s opinions and his conservatism that appealed to 
Chesterton, whose views on marriage and tradition were in many 
points similar; and we find Dr. Johnson in this interesting and 
ingenious play presented as the annihilating exposer of much revolu- 
tionary humbug, put into the mouth of a young American idealist 
(admirably acted by Michael Warre) who is in England as a 
revolutionary agent at the time of the American War of Indepen- 
dence. The political theme of the play is most pertinent to our own 
time, indeed gives the play a lively relevance. The views on 
marriage are very like those expressed by Pastor Manders in 
Ghosts—the inadequacy of which Ibsen set out to reveal. 

If to an audience today both plays date, it is because life has a way 
of by-passing theory and leaving both traditionalism and revolu- 
tionary idealism hign and dry. Much of what Chesterton and Ibsen 
are saying—often brilliantly and sometimes profoundly—in these 
two plays is today accepted without fuss, but accepted from a totally 
different point of view, a point of view that has altered though not 
destroyed all the values. It may be true that in parts of Scandinavia, 
and English-speaking countries, there might still be found mothers 
as ignorant of that ravaging disease, syphilis, as Mrs. Alving ; but, 
luckily, their children are no longer in a state of unholy innocence. 
To most of our grandparents, and even to some of our parents, 
the subject matter of both plays presented moral problems. To us, 
and especially to the young, as may clearly be seen by any careful 
observer of the audience, there are no moral problems involved here 
but only medical, physical and sociological ones. As one who shares 
this attitude I have to add that therefore the plays have lost a 
great deal of their interest as drama since knowledge and ideas (all 
of which become in time tedious) so predominate over human 
character and psychology. There is, accordingly, littl to say about 
the acting, except that it was good and efficient in both plays. Miss 
Beatrice Lehmann’s very strong, exotic and almost sinister personality 
rather threw Ibsen’s play out of gear, the character of Hedda Gabler 
would give far more scope to her remarkable talent than does 
Mrs. Alving. 

Time has laid no hand yet on The Master Builder, in which Ibsen 
was concerned with those individual human ambitions whose 
sources are deeper than man’s immediate environment. It is an 
ever-fascinating play, partly because Ibsen did not altogether succeed 
in what was, perhaps, his most ambitious effort. But what a 
marvellous creation Hilda Wangel is, and praise must not be with- 
held from Rosalind Iden, who had a noble conception of the part 
and neither flinched nor wholly failed in her attempt to do the 
almost impossible—that is, to do justice to Ibsen’s heroine. As 
Solness, Donald Wolfit gave a highly intelligent and effective 
performance, but I have not yet seen the actor who can bring to 
this part what Ibsen could only hint at, filling his inspired but 


necessarily sketchy outlines with a living reality. 
JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“This Land is Mine.” At the Tivoli.——‘* Close Quarters.’ and 
‘* They Got Me Covered.’’ At the Regal. 


This Land is Mine could have been a great film. Here is a piece 
of anti-Nazi propaganda courageous enough to quote a reasoned case 
for Nazism and for collaboration with the Nazis, realistic enough to 
suggest to its audience that a Nazi occupation of Britain or the 
United States would not turn all Anglo-Saxons into heroes, and 
shrewd enough to present the middle-class political dilemma as 
providing the soil on which Fascism thrives everywhere. Yet the 
film fails to engage our emotions on anything but a superficial level. 
The story purports to be of ordinary people. A timid schoolmaster 
in an unspecified country unde; Nazi control becomes innocently 
involved in sabotage. To save his life his mother betrays the real 
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saboteur and as a result the schoolmaster is shamed into violent 
political activity. He gains wisdom and courage and before the 
Gestapo leads him finally away finds opportunity publicly to pro- 
claim his faith in democracy. The strength of the narrative as it 
was written down in the scenario lay in the fact that it presented 
problems and people to be found anywhere from Norway to Greece: 
aS it appears on the screen it is relevant only to characters to be 
found in Hollywood. Walter Slezak as the Nazi commander is 
excellent; George Sanders, as an anti-socialist changing almost 
imperceptbly into a puzzled quisling, is adequate; but the two 
principal characters, the schoolmaster and his mother, are so over- 
acted by Charles Laughton and Una O’Connor that all universality 
disappears from the situation. What a pernicious thing the “ star- 
system” is when it demands that story be sacrificed to histrionics. 
Here was a situation which if underplayed and presented with a 
decent and dignified reticence could have contributed significantly to 
our appreciation of the trials and triumphs of Europe. 

Close Quarters is a Crown Film Unit documentary of the sub- 
marine service which falls between two stools. Its story is spread 
too thin for a dramatic feature film, and it is too superficial in style 
for an informational documentary. Since the success of Target for 
Tonight, the Crown Unit has stuck doggedly to the same story 
formula. A small group of men with their homespun wisecracks 
go off on an operation, face and survive the hazards of flak, fire 
or depth-charge. Their faces, words and actions all are impeccably 
authentic, but—particularly in Close Quarters—something is lacking. 
Perhaps it is that we expect the official Government unit to present 
us with something more than a good anecdote. With the whole 
stupendous panorama of modern war to be painted we cannot always 
be satisfied with a series of miniatures, however skilfully done. The 
commercial studios might well be left to dramatise exciting war-time 
episodes (John Mills’s submarine attack in We Dive at Dawn is 
more convincing than the similar episode played by a real submarine 
crew in Close Quarters), but the broad strategies and the profounder 
issues of the war are unlikely to be filmed except by Government 
subsidy. It is surely here rather than in the field of melodrama 
that Government film-making will find most useful scope. 

They Got Me Covered deals with the spy-hunting adventures of 
Bob Hope, and contains two or three episodes in the very highest 
tradition of screen comedy. Mr. Hope might well have been content 
to trust in his face for his fortune, supplementing his physical 
endowments with a flair for delivering anti-climatic lines of dialogue. 
Instead he has always sought comedy situations which would be 
obviously and immediately funny to the camera, and it is this 
addition which has raised him to the rank of leading screen comedian: 

EpGar ANSTEY. 


MUSIC 
Vaughan Williams’s Fifth Symphony 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS has always been stimulated to symphonic 
composition by some literary or pictorial theme—Whitman’s poetry 
of the sea, his own thoughts on London or the English countryside. 
And, although the Symphony in F minor had no title or avowed 
programme, its dark mood and obvious relationship to the music 
of Job’s evil genius made it reasonable to find in it a picture of the 
frustration and foreboding of eight years ago. Now, the composer 
has turned once more to Bunyan, who provides a text of tranquil 
faith for the Symphony in D, performed for the first time at last 
Thursday’s “ Prom.” 

The immediate impression might well be that the new symphony 
represents a return to the smooth quietism of the “ Pastoral” from 
the rugged forcefulness of the F minor. There is no rhetoric 
here, nor, until the finale, any touch of drama. The first movement 
is especially elusive. Apart from an initial “ motto,” there is nothing 
concrete and easily apprehensible, and the flowing music rarely 
raises its voice above piano. At the same time the texture is 
elaborately woven. It is just the sort of music to which the Albert 
Hall is least kind, and those who were fortunate enough to hear 
a rehearsal under more favourable conditions tell of a beauty that 
eluded one. Perhaps the composer’s conducting, never very con- 
fident or decisive, increased the sense of vagueness, even as it failed 
to strike the sparks from the Scherzo that certainly lie within it 
ready for release. So far one might have diagnosed a decline in the 
composer’s vitality. But the wholly beautiful slow movement and the 
noble finale in the form, not strictly adhered to, of a passacaglia with 
its eloquent epiloque give the lie to that. DyNELEY HUSSEY. 
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LETTERS TO 
AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


Sir,—I think we are all indebted to Mr. Naylor for his letter. He puts 
his points admirably ; the only difficulty is that he has not read some, 
or most, of the documents which he discusses, and that he does not meet 
the case. I shall confine myself to one point, but that is not to say 
that I do not equally dissent from every other contention which he 
advances. 

It was not I who suggested that there could not be found better 
employment “for a man growing sugar at the cost (to the taxpayer) 
of imported sugar over the counter.” It was the Greene Committee 
which recommended the stopping of the home sugar-industry. He will 
find the statement on page 101 of that document, para. 313: “We have 
considered carefully whether any satisfactory measures would be possible 
to relieve the dislocation of agricultural employment which might be 
caused by the cessation of the cultivation of sugar-beet ; but we regret 
to say that no method of giving relief to the workers immediately affected 
which would be administratively practicable has presented itself to us. 
It is, however, a consideration that by the time these effects would be 
felt it is possible that a system of Unemployment Insurance for agricultural 
workers may be in operation.” 

In a very ecstasy of self-destruction, and in addition to their finding 
that “the capital invested in factories would be largely lost and the bulk 
of the plant would become worth no more than scrap value,” two 
out of the three signatories to the Report recommended that the home 
sugar-industry should be closed down. This, in 1935, when, Heaven 
knows, the pool of unemployed both for industry and agriculture was 
full enough, one would have believed, to satisfy the most ardent, and 
the dangers to our overseas supplies sufficiently self-evident. All this 
on the ground that the home industry could not produce as cheaply as 
“ Java, Santo Domingo or Peru.” Mr. Cyril Lloyd, also a member of 
the Committee, to the great credit both of his foresight and of his 
humanity, dissented from this view. 

I suppose it is useless to ask any hardened Old Believer to consider 
what overheads, in a proper costings system, would have to be allowed 
to provide, for instance, the armies and the battle-fleets required to 
guarantee continued delivery “from Java.” We are likely to know more 
about that by the end of the war. Or, what the cost of bringing the 
social services in Santo Domingo or Peru up to the level of those in 
Yorkshire, or Norfolk, is likely to be. But one would have thought 
that a respect for the present labour and suffering of East Anglia, let 
alone gratitude for the very sugar in one’s tea (the whole domestic ration 
is now provided by the home sugar-industry) would have warranted 
a slightly less de haut en bas attitude from anyone discussing today a 
project framed so deliberately to throw twenty thousand agricultural 
Jabourers upon “a system of Unemployment Insurance” which “by 
the time these effects would be felt” might “it is possible” be in 
operation. 

I suppose that some day the advocates of such courses will get into 
their heads that to turn mud into food, or geological coal-strata into 
burnable fuel, is a basic process differing somehow from making entries 
about such things in ledgers ; and that the workers who can do such 
things are worth preserving. It is, however, a distant hope; for if the 
point does not penetrate at present, it is hard to see what stronger 
combination of circumstances could be devised to hammer it home.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, WALTER ELLIOT. 

Harwood, Bonchester Bridge, Hawick, N.B. 


Sir.—After reading the number of interesting letters provoked by my 
article on “Healthy Agriculture,” I think it may be useful to set out 
afresh and, I hope, with more clarity, some of the fundamental economic 
propositions on which my suggestions were based. It is natural that my 
plea for “economical” methods should rouse so much fury, for the 
term suggests to many people the budgetary parsimony which has intensi- 
fied trade depressions in the past. But if these critics had read further 
in my article they would have seen a definite recommendation for public 
works. There is, therefore, no justification in the charge that I have 
advocated “ economy of money.” On the contrary, it is essential that the 
old “Treasury view” should be abolished and that purchasing-power 
should be maintained at a level sufficient to produce work for all, even 
if this does mean at times an unbalanced budget. 

In advocating economical methods I meant nothing more than the 
simple proposition that we should use our land, labour and capital in 
the way which will contribute most to the wealth and welfare of the 
community as Mr. Guy Naylor brought out so clearly in his excellent 
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letter last week. It may be said that this is a mere platitude, but it is 
surprising how many proposals for economic organisation are based on 
an implicit rejection of it. For example, it is inconsistent with this 
Proposition to suggest that we should increase our production of whtat 
above the economic level rather than make cheap exports and import 
cheap wheat. Furthermore, even if there is a danger of unemployment 
and the Government 1s obliged to increase its expenditure to provide 
work, it is desirable that the same principle of economy should be 
applied to the Government's expenditure. Work can be provided just 
as well by getting men to grow sugar-beet or to dig holes in the ground 
and fill them up again ; but how much better it is to take the opportunity 
to do some of the things which badly need to be done, such as beauti- 
fying our cities. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that this principle 
of economy is not a mere relic of outmoded nineteenth-century thought. 
It is just as relevant in a planned as in a laissez faire economy, as any 
student of Russian experience will testify. Can one imagine the Comintern 
allowing 4 large body of workers to grow, say, wheat on uneconomic 
soil when there was an urgent need to build a great road or develop an 
iron and steel industry and the necessary wheat could be obtained more 
cheaply from other areas? 

I do not suggest, of course, that the free choice of independent con- 
sumers should alone determine what is to be produced. Clearly the 
Government may have to intervene for defence reasons and may therefore 
decide to subsidise agriculture. The case seems to me, however, a poor 
one as I tried to show in my article. There is, however, another reason 
why the Government should intervene. Because of the unequal distribu- 
tion of income and because people are not always rational in their 
expenditure, a large part of the population consumes insufficient protective 
foods. Subsidies such as those designed to increase their consumption 
are justified and are not inconsistent with an economical policy properly 
interpreted. In this respect they differ from a policy of the utmost self- 
sufficiency which does no one any good except the vested interests. 

There is one further consideration. As the result of a curious confusion 
of mind, the same people often advocate a large subsidised British: agricul- 
ture and also the utmost collaboration with other countries. Can they 
not realise that such an agricultural policy will be regarded as purely 
nationalistic and may help to wreck many schemes for international 
co-operation?—Yours faithfully, WALTER WORCESTER. 

5 Rosslyn Hill, N.W. 3. 


FACTORS OF COHESION 


S1r,—The article of Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr which you published in your 
issue of June 18th, is so full of substance that one is the more temp‘ed to 
query the points where one disagrees. 

Firstly: He seems to equate American-Idealist, English-Realist, But 
we have all heard of Lord Cecil, Professor Murray, Lord Davies, Arthur 
Henderson, and of the series Mellon-Frick-Harvey-Harding-Hurst-McCor- 
mick .. . (I will spare your space). 

Secondly: “The pure idealists have shown themselves singularly in- 
capable of dealing with the ambiguous stuff of pol!tics in the last decade.” 
Have they? I claim for the trend Politis-Benesh-Cecil-de Brouckére a 
far shrewder political acumen than the Laval-Mellon—the Chamberlains, 
&c., so-called “realist” trend ever possessed. 

Thirdly: The British Empire model is, in my opinion, a most m‘slead- 
ing example for the World Commonwealth to follow, for it is composed 
of four groups: 

(a) The United Kingdom, 

(b) The Dominions of British stock. 

(c) The Dominions of non-British stock (Ireland and India). 

(d) The subject races. 

Now only (a) and (b) can be—and are generally—considered in such 
usual phrases about the World Community evolving as the British Empire. 
(c) and (d) are just forgotten. But even (a) and (b) are by no means a 
good model. In fact, they incarnate two features directly contrary to 
the two features which obtain in the required evolution of the World 
Community: one single stock and a trend to more and more slackened 
constitutional ties. While.the World Community is of necessity made up 
of all the human palette and its most pressing need is to evolve closer 
constitutional patterns. (They could hardly be less close.) 

Fourthly: Finally, despite his professed belief in unity, Dr. Niebuhr 
still puts the stress on political instruments. In my opinion, what. is 
wanted is an assertion of faith. Let the two Anglo-Saxon powers commit 
themselves solemnly to work exclusively in a spirit of unity and in the 
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THE SPECTATOR 
interests of the World Community ; and the political instruments will 
be forthcoming in due time. 

I agree with Dr. Niebufr that the World Commun‘ty must grow. 
nething grows that 1s not sown.—Yours s.ncerely, 

Reform ‘Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. 


GENERAL DE GAULLE 


Sir,—Please accept my sincere congratulations upon your 6,0ooth issue. 
May I be allowed a word upon the §,999th issue in which, in common 
with many others, you do less than justice to General de Gaulle? It has 
been fairly generally suggested in the Press that he has lately been at 
fault, but I submit that the public has been given no facts in proof of 
this. You speak of the General’s “ intractability,” but may not this well 
be evidence that he will rightly have nothing to do with the already 
discredited policy of appeasement? First Darlan appears as America’s 
choice and Britain’s also, and hardly is he cold in his grave before 
Peyrouton is installed in a position of authority. Trae the latter has gone, 
too, but after an unconscionable delay. In this dubious “ set up” we 
expect de Gaulle to come to an immediate settlement with the Giraudists 
and express pained and very “self-righteous” surprise when he does 
not do so. You remark, it seems to me unfairly, “ General Giraud has 
been organising and commanding armies in Tunis while General de Gaulle 
Was exercising supremacy over the Fighting French movement in Carlton 
Gardens.” This is surely a classic example of the habit of English journals 
of “liberal” tendencies to round upon their friends, and I may add 
that many of us have not found it surprising that the General remained 
in Carlton Gardens whilst Vichyists sunned themselves in allied favour 
at Algiers. Nobody has said anything about “a general proscription of 
alleged pro-Vichyists, apparently to be condemned untried,” but the 
Fighting French have rightly had much to say about the known Vichyists 
installed in authority in Algiers by way of a further dose of appeasement. 
General de Gaulle appears to be a man of firm principle standing four 
square in an age when dishonest compromise has brought Europe to its 
present unhappy condition. I pass over his services in the last war since 
you seem to think that he does not want to fight in this one, but I 
should like, in justice, to recall that he warned the French military 
authorities many years ago of the vital need of mechanisation, along with 
his splendid colleague Mandel urged Reynaud to continue the fight, and 
preserved the true and essential spirit of France by his courageous 
action on June 18th, 1940. Most important of all, he is the acknowledged 
leader of -the resistance movement in Metropolitan France, and to its 
protagonists he has proved a constant source of inspiration. Posterity 
at any rate will rightly appraise the greatness of this patriot to whom 
we. no less than his fellow countrymen, owe a debt that can with difficulty 
be repaid.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, R. ERSKINE-WATSON. 
Bark Mill Cottage, Lund House Green, Harrogate. 


WAVELL’S OPPORTUNITY 


Sir.—I have read with interest the leading article, “ Wavell’s Oppor- 
tunity,” in your issue of June 25th. ‘While your summary of the present 
situation is one with which many of very different views can agree, there 
are certain implications inherent in your statement that must cause 
anxiety to a large number of people in this country. The vast majority 
will agree that the goal of all policy in India must be directed toward 
“the earliest possible realisation of self-government in India”; and 
that “the supreme part in that evolution is India’s.” Where, however, 
some of us must differ from you is in your emphasis on the suggestion 
that national unity and agreement on essentials are prior conditions of 
the Indian leaders taking their part in this evolution. Surely, Sir, to 
suggest these as the basic principles on which the new Viceroy must 
act is not only to assert that “ Sir Archibald Wavell will find himself 
frustrated as Sir Stafford Cripps,” but also to deny the most elementary 
democratic rights of differing opinion. 

The very fact there is so much general agreement that the efforts of 
Sir Stafford Cripps ended in frustration must point to the conclusion 
that nothing short of a new approach can avail. Can we assert that 
the Indian peoples are incapable of attaining political unity until the 
attempt to reach it has been made by these peoples themselves? Can 
we expect them to achieve it while many of their leaders are political 
prisoners? If the answer to both these questions is “No,” what can be 
done to create a positive policy? I submit three things. First, the release 
of all political prisoners and the re-establishment of the elected Legislative 
Assemblies in the Provinces; secondly, the transfer of power to a 
government led by sucha man as Sapru, Jinnah or Nehru, or composed 
of the eleven elected Provincial Prime Ministers of India; and, thirdly, 
the creation of the control of the armed forces of India by a treaty freely 
entered into between Great Britain and such a government.—Yours, &c., 

4 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. J. Mackay-Mure. 


But 
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JOHN HAMPDEN 


Sir,—One no more expects strict impartiality in a tri- or any other 
multiple centenary article, but I cannot help thinking that it is rather 
a pity to find so distinguished an authority as Dr. Ernest Barker helping 
to perpetuate one of the most brazen of the many legends that, for one 
purpose or another, have been passed into historical currency—that of 
the patriot hero, John Hampden. 

By all means let those who love Hampden make the best case they 
fairly can for him, but let them not talk of the case as if it were already 
decided in the sense that Hampden was not only a hero, sans reproche, 
but that all his opponents, and victims, were tyrants and villains. 

For there is another side to the case which is based not on propagandist 
fiction, but on such contemporary evidence as is available ; and it shows 
Hampden to have been no patriot nor Liberal nor any other sort of martyr, 
but one of the most astute and least scrupulous political wirepullers 
that the House of Commons has ever included, and who perfected 
his technique in association with that ring of wealthy financiers and 
sharepushers whose Tammany Hall was Lord Saye and Sele’s castle 
at Broughton. 

Hampden, being the equivalent of a modern millionaire, was put up 
to fight an action contesting the ancient and well-established right of 
the Head of the State to levy a contribution for a bare minimum of 
naval defence, at a time when defenceless dwellers on the coast were 
being carried off from their beds to a slavery worse than death. Hampden, 
by the grace of Heaven, was defeated, and the slaves brought back— 
though he and his associates did not scruple to revenge themselves on 
the majority of the judges who decided against him—and that majority 
would have been overwhelming if on technical and quite irrelevant 
grounds two of the five in the minority had not found for him. 

Were it not for fear of trespassing on your valuable space I would 
have liked to enlarge upon the conduct of Hampden and other patriots in 
maintaining a foreign army in occupation of English soil for the purpose 
of levying political blackmail, which appears to put him on a level of 
collaboration above—or below—even that of Laval, who at least could 
not help the occupiers being there. 

Or of what he himself explicitly avowed to be his policy of keeping 
religious agitation alive in order to bring grist to the mills of his faction. 

Or of his part in compassing the non-judicial murder of the great 
Strafford, or in the act of cynical tyranny, extorted by violence, by 
means of which a majority of the Commons, which had exhausted its 
mandate, was enabled to put itself above the reach of its constituents. 

Or of numerous other things that are entered to Hampden’s credit 
in “the great black book of jobs.”—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

The Oaks, Berkhamsted, Herts. EsME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. 


THE DOCTOR’S PAY 


Sir,—Your correspondents talk of bringing the topic of the doctor’s pay 
“down to brass tacks,” so may I, a mere layman who. counts a number 
of doctors among his intimate friends, help in the process? The public 
is weary of hearing about money from the doctors. It seems as though 
the profession has forgotten its early promise about serving the needy. 
The labourer is certainly worthy of his hire but why should his standard 
of living be so high? Many Salvation Army officers, social workers, 
probation officers, country parsons, to mention but a few, are doing work 
equally as important as the doctor’s, but their thoughts are of service 
before fees. People who bring me their old-age-pension and other forms 
to attest tell of paying the doctor threepence or a shilling when he signed. 
My income is less than half that of a G.P., but I neither ask nor wish 
to receive anything for such services. Further, anyone moving among 
people hears all too frequently complaints about the different treatment 
meted out to panel and paying patients. 

No scheme will be better than the men working it. The time is long 
past when it should be incumbent upon all G.P.s to keep up-to-date in 
their studies. It is all very well for correspondents to paint pictures of 
the doctors flocking to post-graduate courses and the like, but how many 
would? There are too many who have hardly read a book since they 
left the university, and not all take even a medical journal. It is no use 
their saying they have not the time or anything like that for it is their 
duty to keep au fait with the latest discoveries in diagnosis and treatment, 
Men in other professions, who are just as busy as doctors, are compelled 
to keep abreast of the times and do so. 

The doctors who show they have a working knowledge of psychology 
or psycho-therapy are few and far between, and those who are willing or 
able to recognise when a patient needs the minister and not drugs are 
fewer still. The Great Healer said healing of the sick should go hand 
in hand with the preaching of the good news of God’s Kingdom. Alas! 
today the two are divorced and so many doctors deal only with the body. 
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Space forbids my commenting on their individuality, and working like 
tradesmen competing for business. I have heard a doctor speak of a 
man, who acted for him at holidaytime, “ pinching his paying patients.” 
Some of the best doctors I have known were men and women attached 
to a philanthropic institution who received no fees but accepted thank- 
offerings which went to the institution funds. The salaries of the women 
doctors were the same as those of the nurses and school mistresses: those 
of the men doctors the same as the school masters and the minister, and 
all were under £300 per annum. Body, mind and spirit were cared for 
as a unit by men and women capable of doing so and working together. 


This is the kind of scheme needed in this country.—Yours faithfully, 
LAYMAN. 


CENSORSHIP IN EIRE 


Sir,—Mr. M. O’Brien’s comparison between Eire and other neutral 
countries greatly assists the argument of my article. He refers to an 
article in The Times about a country which he does not name, but in 
which Allied propaganda circulates less freely than in Eire. The article 
proves to be about Switzerland, and has the headline “ Resisting the 
Assault of German Propaganda.” The writer says that the Swiss Press 
is doing “a magnificent job” by keeping the people well informed. My 
submission was that the Press in Eire is not doing a magnificent job, 
because the censorship makes that impossible. It is not only in Switzer- 
land that the Press is courageous and outspoken, whatever its views. 
The same is true of Sweden and Turkey also. Only in Eire are the 
papers condemned to an insipidity which is a disgrace to the Press and 
an unreal detachment which is a danger to the country. 

In saying that the censorship favours the Axis I did not suggest malice. 
My experience, based on working under the censorship, is that the 
censors are more careful to delete anything even remotely likely to annoy 
the Germans than they are to spare Allied—or more properly British— 
feelings. This I believe to be because they consider the Germans more 
likely to retaliate, and because a tradition of hostility to British arms 
has survived the struggle of twenty years ago and all that went before 
it. Like Mr. O’Brien, I have occasionally seen films in Dublin showing 
the American forces, but never one showing the British forces. And he 
must be aware that one of the main objects of the censorship is to conceal 
a circumstance highly unfavourable to the Axis. It is the fact that 
thousands and thousands of Southern Irishmen are fighting for the 
Allies, and that they include some of the most illustrious sailors, soldiers 


and airmen of the British forces.—Yours, &c., 
THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


THE GETTYSBURG SPEECH 
Str,—Your review of Mr. Sandburg’s Storm Over the Land 1s in error 
in saying that the words of Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech have been 
“ mutilated ” by him. There are three versions of this famous speech: 
(1) that taken down in shorthand by a reporter of the Associated Press 
present at the dedication ceremony ; (2) the version taken down, also in 
shorthand, by Mr. Hales, a journalist member of the Massachusetts 
commission present at the ceremony and circulated later to correct the 
former version, ‘marred by errors in telegraphing, and appended in 
the correct form as the words actually spoken by the President, with 
great deliberation, were taken down,” (3) the version finally revised by 
Lincoln himself after comparison of all the Press reports with his MS 
notes of the speech and his own recollections. This last version is the one 
usually printed, and this your reviewer presumably calls “a few, appro- 
priate, and immortal ” words, which are “ imprinted on the minds of all 
educated Americans, and many educated Englishmen.” Mr. Sandburg’s 
version is the second, and whatever susceptibilities he may have offended, 
he surely has justification for his view that this represents more accurately 
than the other two what Lincoln actually said. The whole matter is 
fully dealt with in Major Burrege’s Gettysburg and Lincoln (Putnams, 
1906).—Yours faithfully, E. W. SHEPPARD. 
Gothic Cottage, Sandhurst, Camberley, Surrey. 


THE DECLINING POPULATION 


Sir,—I am glad to reply to Mrs. Sykes who asks an explanation why an 
increase in the birth-rate is essential. From the point of view of this 
country it isn’t. Wh taker’s Almanack tells us that Britain is the most 
over-populated country, having 703 to the square mile, whereas Germany 
went into this war because of her “ over-population ” of only 347 to the 
square mile. But we have a vast Empire which should be populated with 
British stock. That this country is so over-populated at present is largely 
due to the failure of our Dominions in recent years to receive our immi- 
grants. The peop!e who ought to be pulled up about the whole situation 
are the Governments of the respective Dominions and Colonies and our 
own Government.— Yours faithfully, M. C. Stopes. 
Norbury Park, Near Dorking, Surrey. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WE all know how unwise it is to generalise about England, so various 
are “the coloured counties.” It would seem to most of us that this 
year, at any rate, we could all safely talk of the abnormally early spring ; 
but it is not so. In a diary kept in Westmorland are a number of 
entries which lead the diarist to the triumphant conclusion that “it has 
been a record late spring.” The most salient detail is under date 
May the 6th: “Snow, very heavy, and havoc among the lambs on the 
Fells.” June is described as having ten wet days and seven that were 
“sunless and cold.” The phenologists have worked out the average 
lag in the season belonging to extra altitude: so many feet up, so many 
days later is vegetation ; but it is rare indeed that the higher land of 
North Britain and of Scotland offers so sharp a contrast with Southern 
plains. 


Autumnal June _ 

On this subject we may almost claim that autumn arrived by Mid- 
summer Day. A number of little appearances were eloquent of the 
mood of autumn. The grasses were white each morning with dew- 
laden spiders’ webs. Golfers on the Common complained that they 
could not find their balls for the number of round white puff-balls, and 
for myself I have never seen so thick an outcrop at any time of year, 
and among them were a few mushrooms, horse mushrooms as well as 
the field agaric. The hazels have nuts so large and brown that they 
look ripe (though they are not). The winter oats are “whitening unto 
harvest,” and even the wheats are faintly yellow. Many berries, especially 
haws, have a ruddy hue, the pods of gorse are almost ready to explode, 
and our early peas are in the sere and yellow and will be pulled up this 
week. June has been “twice June,” not for Browning’s reason, but 
because it has stolen from July, if not August. 


Prolific Seasons 

There are, I think, prolific years among animals as well as for plants. 
Among the few birds’ nests that I have found this year several clutches 
of eggs have exceeded the normal, and have been laid in very quick 
succession. A linnet, for example, at my gate laid six days within the 
week. A cuckoo cruised up and down on several occasions, but, missing 
this nest, found another some twenty yards farther on. Incidentally, this 
bird seems to be without the territorial jealousy of which much has been 
discovered of late. At any rate, numbers of nests are found within 3 
very narrow circle if the right sort of bush, for instance, juniper or 
mirobalan, is provided. Partridge coveys will be very large if the 
mortality is not high. Some say that both rabbits and foxes have been 
more than usually prolific, but the standard, at least among rabbits. 
is hard to surpass. It is not a welcome feature of the season that 
queen wasps started early and are very numerous. We may expect 
immense colonies. 


A Rare Moth 

The moth-ers who persistently seek rareties about their sugared posts 
at such favourite spots as Wicken Fen will be jealous of a certain 
Cambridge milkman who last week picked up—so I am credibly informed 
—that rarity the Oleander Hawk-moth off the dusty road, and it was a 
newly hatched specimen measuring 4} inches across the wing. Hawk- 
moths in general, not least the poplar Hawk-moth, seem to have flourished. 


In the Garden 

In peace-time a majority of the garden books were in some sort literary 
and had much to say about flowers. In war almost all the garden 
books are severely practical and concern the potager. The latest of these, 
Vegetable Seeds (For the Ordinary Man and How to Grow Them in 
Garden and Allotment), Faber and Faber, 3s. 6d., would imterest com- 
paratively few in peace-time, but most of us in war. It strikes new 
ground—a rare thing in garden books of the instructive sort. The nation 
would benefit a great deal if just ome bit of advice were taken. The 
common, almost universal, practice of putting aside the small potatoes 
for seed is all wrong. It is important to dig up potatoes intended for 
seed a month.earlier than those intended for the table. The best roots, 
as judged by their tops, should be selected (as for all sorts of seed) and 
the bigger as well as the smaller set aside for seeds. Use does not 
necessarily preclude beauty, as Mr. David Harris, the writer of the book, 
occasionally indicates. A flowering beetroot, for example, is well worth 


a place in any rough border. So is a carrot, at all stages. 
W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Second Marathon 


The History of the Invasion of Greece by the 
By Compton Mackenzie. (Chatto and 





Wind of Freedom: 
Axis Powers, 1940-1941. 
Windus. 15s.) 


Mr. CoMPTON MACKENZIE has produced an interim history of the 
Battle of Greece. He brings special qualifications to the task, having 
served in Greece during the last war and recorded his experiences 
in volumes whose disappearance-rate from one’s library shelves is 
abnormally high. He knows Greek and makes his own translations 
from Greek documents. All this gives richness and perspective to 
the work. The sad thing is that this time he has not seen the 
things he describes. The voice of the muleteer crying fresh figs 
under his Athenian window is no longer heard at first-hand. Mr. 
Mackenzie has used the materia! of eye-witnesses who have already 
published their stories, notably Mr. Leland Stowe, the American 
war correspondent, Miss Clare Hollingworth and Mr. David Walker, 
whose books were reviewed in these columns, Lt.-Col. Stanley 
Casson, whose Greece Against the Axis stands out for its classic 
sympathy and beauty, T. H. Wisdom, author of Wings Over 
Olympus, and others. He has also drawn extensively from private 
sources, including Greek and American friends, some of whom 
remained in Greece for a considerable period after the enemy 
occupation. 

Mr. Mackenzie is a lover: volatile, temperamental, demonstrative, 
like one of his heroines. If he makes any criticism of Greek states- 
men or soldiers, it is only to wipe it away by some impulsive 
superlative. Perhaps this is the right attitude to bring to a tale of 
heroism so nearly flawless. The exuberance of the style does not 
altogether conceal an underlying sobriety of judgement. General 
Metaxas, for example, comes under the scrutiny of an eye which 
had watched him at the Crown Councils of 1914 and 1915 rejecting 
co-operation with the Allies. British shortcomings are fairly severely 
handled. Mr. Mackenzie comments bitterly upon the delay in send- 
ing a British Military Mission to Greece. “ Fortunately, the R.A.F. 
had been in action before the British Military Mission arrived. 
Otherwise German propaganda might have suggested that the help 
asked of Britain did not begin to arrive until it was certain that 
Mussolini would not reach Athens first.” He shares the general 
astonishment that we should have found it necessary to transport 
to Greece as many as 23,000 non-combatants in an army totalling 
58,000 men. And it is only with manifest effort that he refrains 
from castigating our military command for lack of preparation in 
Crete. Yet this is the first book on the Greek war which stands 
at sufficient distance from events to point first to the fatal deficiency 
of supplies and enter compassionately into the harassed and dis- 
tracted state of mind of those who sought by miracles to remedy 
it. “ This only can be said now with perfect confidence: nothing 
was lacking in the men who flew what aircraft there were. And it 
was the knowledge of what those young airmen gave of themselves 
for Greece added to the knowledge of what the officers and men 
of the British and Imperial Expeditionary Force gave, too, with 
equal recklessness of self, which won from the heart of the Hellenic 
people a warmth of gratitude, a tenderness of comprehension, and 
a dignity of regret beyond the power of one who did not earn it 
himself to express in words.” 

It is difficult to resist Mr. Mackenzie’s contention that the Greek 
war was, in the strictest sense, militarily decisive and will rank 
not lower than Marathon in the human story. (How many people 
who cite Marathon as an example of overwhelming victory over 
barbarism realise that after Marathon the Greek mainland was over- 
run and Athens evacuated?} Consequently, he would have the 
free world, and particularly Britain, signalise the services of Greece 
in some striking manner after the war. He would have a new 
Parthenon arise in some valley of Pindus, sculptured with a frieze 
of modern heroes: first an Evzone and a Cretan soldier, then British 
pilots and merchant scamen, then the American marines who 
defended Wake, and the Russians who defended Sevastopol and 
Stalingrad, and so through the long list of Allies to the Yugoslavs, 
who threw themselves upon. death at the eleventh hour to save their 
honour. Hz would have the Greeks receive British citizenship, as 
the little city-state of Plataea received Athenian citizenship for 
its heroic contribution to the victory of Marathon. He takes it for 
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granted that Greece will, after the war, gather her sons of the 
Dodecanese, of Northern Epirus and of Cyprus within her national 
frontiers. There is no doubt that the great majority of Mr. 
Mackenzie’s readers will agree with him in expecting an imaginative 
generosity to be shown towards Greece. We might make a Start 
by holding the Peace Conference in Athens. 

KENNETH MATTHEWS. 
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Denison Ross 


Both Ends of the Candle : The Autobiography of Sir E. Denison 
Ross. With a Foreword by Laurence Binyon. (Faber and Faber. 21s.) 


DENISON Ross belonged to the company of the Orientalists. It is a 
most fascinating company: those who have been lucky enough to 
mix in it and meet its members (men, for instance, like D. S. 
Margoliouth or Guy le Strange) will always remember its rare 
flavour. But he was not only an Orientalist and a professor of 
Persian: he was also a universalist—umiversalis 11 omnibus rebus, 
like the Emperor Frederic II. He was universal, for one thing, in 
languages: he not only knew Persian, Arabic, Turkish and Urdu ; 
he also knew Portuguese and the other Romance languages, Dutch 
and the Scandinavian tongues, some Armenian and some Tibetan— 
and even some Chinese, Japanese, Hungarian and Welsh. When he 
was in Calcutta, he tells us, “ for some time I had an Arabic scholar 
from Baghdad to come and read with me: for another period I had 
a Japanese Buddhist priest, with whom to read a work on Chinese 
psychology ; and during many months I had a Tibetan lama.” 

But languages were only part of a general universality. He was a 
fisherman, a raconteur, a singer (of the baritono-tenoreggio type, as 
he says of himself), and a lover of all good music: he had wandered 
over most of the world ; he had met all sorts of people ; and he had 
had all sorts of experiences. His record is almost like a chapter 
from the Arabian Nights. Now he is attending Renan’s lectures, 
and talking with Renan; now he has a romantic adventure (almost 
in the style of Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights) with the American 
newspaper magnate Pulitzer; now he is talking to the Aga Khan, 
and now to Ataturk; and on one occasion he foregathers with the 
daughter of the last Hospodar of Rumania, who was the 
widow of the Russian representative at the Congress of Berlin 
in 1878. 

In a sense he was a gay butterfly, sipping sweets everywhere—in 
all languages, all societies (he and his wife had a rare social gift), and 
in all countries. But he was a bee as well as a butterfly; and he 
gathered a good deal of honey for the service of scholarship and 
letters. He gathered it in India from 1901 to 1914: he gathered it 
in London, as Director of the School of Oriental Studies, from 1916 
to 1937. His autobiography, like himself, is a mixture of the bee 
and the butterfly. Sometimes it rises to noble passages (especially 
in the fine chapter on Lord Curzon, who is painted with a subtle 
insight); sometimes it sinks into flutters—disjointed jottings, snippets 
of diaries, and réchauffés of old letters. Indeed it was left 
unfinished: it has been put into shape, since his death in Istanbul, 
by his niece and an old Calcutta friend, Mr. J. A. Chapman, who 
had already worked on the autobiography during its author’s life. 
The result is an uneven book—part Ross, and part others than 
Ross: partly (where it is Ross himself) Ross at his own gay best, 


and partly Ross in the doldrums. Yet there is something 
on almost every page that catches the eye and fixes the 
attention. In spite of its tracts of dullness, it is a rich and arrest- 


ing book. 

The reviewer, who knew Ross in London twenty years ago (who, 
indeed, was a member for some years of the governing body of the 
School he directed, and attended what he-describes as its sombre 
and austere meetings), looks back with affection to the man he 
knew. He was a dashing cavalry captain in an irregular regiment, 
bubbling and bright and gay. To meet him and Lady Ross was to 
see what happiness could be. The finest thing in the book is the 
companionship of husband and wife, tuned happily to one another. 
Some of the best passages in the husband’s story of his life are 
quotations from his wife’s diary. (She had a genius in letters, as 
well as in music.) They flew kites together on the roof of their 
Indian house: they talked together: they made music together—for 
their friends as well as themselves. The last sentences in the 
epilogue—extracts from Ross’s last diary—are most profoundly 
moving. They are his good-bye to his wife, just dead: he died 
himself soon afterwards. “Good-bye, my sweet,” they begin, “and 
forgive me for my failings.” The rest is too intimate, and too touch- 
ing, to quote at the end of a review. ERNEST BARKER. 
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Combined Operations, 1940-1942. Is.) 
To write contemporary history is never an easy task, but the author 
of this volume has had to triumph over two particular handicaps— 
the over-riding need for security, and the fact that so many of 
the people whose stories would have been valuable to him either 
have been killed or are prisoners of war. Nevertheless, a very 
readable and inspiring volume has been produced, equal to anything 
else of its kind, except perhaps Major Linklater’s classic Defence 
of Calais, and likely to be as much of a best-seller as the Battle 
of Britain. 

The purpose of the book is to tell the story of the development 
and work of Combined Operations Command. Independent com- 
panies of Special service troops had been organised for use in 
Norway, but it was the fall of France which gave an impetus to 
the training of troops for employment on small raids on the coast 
of German-occupied Europe. It is now admitted that these small 
raids were as frequent as many people suspected, but for reasons 
which have not been divulged, no publicity was given to any of 
them except that of June 24th, 1940, which is described here. More 
ambitious were the raids on the Lofoten Islands and Vaagso, and 
the heroic episode of St. Nazaire, the objects of which were the 
destruction of important economic and military objectives. The 
third phase was the large-scale reconnaissance in force at Dieppe, 
of which a fairly satisfactory account is given. Naturally enough, 
little can be said of the lessons learned by this operation, but it is 
pointed out that a good deal of the success of the Allied landing 
in North Africa is due to the staff work of Combined Operations 
Command, and it can be confidently assumed that the raid on 
Dieppe justified itself in November, 1942. The Command has 
played an important part in other theatres of war, and good accounts 
can be found here of the rearguard action at Sphakia, the crossing 
of the Litany River, the attack on Rommel’s headquarters, and the 
assault on Diego Suarez. 

The work of Combined Operations may be described as brilliant 
team work on the part of highly trained individuals, and it is 
therefore not surprising that names have to be freely mentioned in 
this book. There is story after story of heroic actions on the part 
of sailors, soldiers and airmen, and many of the exploits are told 
in the words of the men who performed them. The best piece 
of descriptive writing in the book is perhaps the account of the 
raid on St. Nazaire, but the author never makes the mistake ot 
aiming at excessive clarity ; there is a realistic fog of war suggested 
in all his stories. The work of Combined Operations is linked, 
lightly but skilfully, with the long tradition of “ conjunct expedi- 
tions,” and the author at the end is very conscious how timely 
this book is at this moment when all the United Nations are waiting 
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*Absorbingly interesting . . . I strongly 
recommend this picture of our friends as 
they are at home. It should give even greater 
zest to our liking for them abroad.’ 
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for the opening of the greatest Combined Operation of the war, 
an operation the success of which will depend to a large extent 
on the three years’ experience of Combined Operations Command. 
S. H. F. JoHNsTon. 


King Henry’s Scholars 
The Eton College Register, 1441-1698. Edited by Sir Wasey Sterry. 
(Eton: Spottiswoode, Ballantyne and Co. 21s.) 

Eton reached her sooth year since the war came and made celebra- 
tions out of place for the present, though gratitude to her saintly 
founder and to the spirit which moved him are never out of place. 
Mr. Austen-Leigh has edited two volumes of the Register from 1698 
to 1790, after which the tale is taken up by Mr. Chetwynd-Stapylton 
and others. Sir Wasey Sterry now marks this sooth year by pro- 
ducing as complete as possible a register of boys who entered the 
school during its first 250 years, with particulars of their families, 
homes and careers. His researches have been extensive and peculiar 
and surprisingly well rewarded. The official records, except those 
of boys who proceeded to King Henry VI’s sister foundation at 
Cambridge, grow sparser and more difficult to unearth from 1698 
back to 1441. Apart from the King’s Scholars, the mere Oppidans, 
pueri commensales, sons of noblemen and gentlemen, are mentioned 
in the statutes from the first. They, and indeed the scholars, came 
from all parts of the kingdom, and, as so often, it is astonishing to 
think how confidently and safely English boys were wont to travel. 
There was a means test for scholars (§ marks per annum) under the 
statutes. Later, conscience took the place of rule, until a strict test 
was lately re-imposed, as at Oxford and Cambridge, upon parents. 
Boys will always make their own democratic society, knowing nothing 
of “classes,” and at Eton the authorites, too, have always shown a 
democratic spirit in electing scholars to the foundation. 

Even after the Reformation a vast number of boys took Holy Orders 
after going to King’s, elsewhere at Cambridge and to Oxford. Three 
Abbots were followed by three Archbishops in this period, and 22 
Bishops. There were many great scholars and also diplomats, as is 
fitting where Sir Henry Savile and Sir Henry Wotton were Provosts. 
Among statesmen Robert Walpole, Henry St. John and Charles 
Townshend were boys within this period. Robert Boyle began here 
to gather his encyclopaedic learning. The founders of Charterhouse 
School and of Trinity College, Oxford, were repaying their debts to 
King Henry, and Sir Humphrey Gilbert repaid his by adding New- 
foundland to the dominions of a successor on the throne. There 
would be no end to the scraps of interest that could be quoted from 
Sir Wasey’s biographical notes. What romance lies behind the will 
of Lord Stirling (Alexander, of 1678), which directed that his wife’s 
“red velvet embroydered slippers ” should be buried with him? And 
how came John Greenhall, 1571, to fall, alas! like Lucifer and be 
hanged as a highwayman and dissected and (most utter condemna- 
tion) to have his name (carved in Lower School) “erased almost 
completely ”? W. V. K. 


The Church and the Synagogue 


The Christian Failure. By Charles Singer. (Gollancz. 3s. 6d.) 


Dr. SINGER’S challenge—an indictment not of Christianity, but of 
Christians—would appear to rest upon a misconception. The writer 
does not believe that most Christians are adequately conscious of 
what vast wickedness has been perpetrated in the Christian name. 
In so far as the majority of men are not historically minded, this 
may be true: but it would be equally true to say that most 
Christians are not adequately conscious of the vast good that 
Christians have done as Christians down the centuries. Nor are 
the uglier passages in the history of Christianity “habitually 
minimised or slurred by Christian historians,” and its annals 


- normally presented “as a series of lives of the saints, or as a steady 


progress toward a high ethical, religious and social goal.” Two 
quotations from Dr. J. K. Mozley’s The Achievements of 
Christianity (1917) may fairly be taken as representative: “ It must 
be acknowledged, and I believe that all Christians to-day would 
acknowledge, that for many of the things that belong to their own 
past history there is no possible excuse” (p. 57): “The believer 
cannot say: ‘Christianity has done such good things for the world 
that its divine origin is manifest,’ for he can never eliminate the 
possibility of the answer: ‘But what of the bad things that it will 
do from tomorrow onwards till it is slain by an outraged world?’ ” 
(p. xi). 

But to see this book in its true perspective, the reader should 
begin with the preface and the concluding chapter, which is in the 
nature of an epilogue, and is called “A Personal Note.” Dr. Singer 
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A CASSELL BOOK 


SHEILA 
BIRKENHEAD 


AGAINST 
OBLIVION 


A biography of Joseph Severn, Friend of Keats and 
man of brilliance. 








“T heartily recommend . . . a lovely book. And even 
an exciting one..—JAMES AGATE, Daily Express. 

. of the man, his astonishing share in the life of 
Keats, his remarkable marriage, his vicissitudes of 
fortune in Italy and England, his buoyancy and 
gaiety, and social triumph, Against Oblivion is a 
congenially attractive reanimation.” — Times Lit. 
Supplement. 
“T read this book with docility and delight; trusting 
the author's interpretation of human nature and 
continually entertained by her manner of telling the 
story."—DESMOND MACCARTHY, Sunday Times. 
“|. this valuable and wholly delightful biography. 
. . . Seene, incident and character are made so alive 
and actual by deft citations from the authentic records 
that the narrative reads as entertainingly as a novel.” 
—Dnuily Telegraph. 

Times Lit. Supp. Recommendation 
Half-tone front: and 4 pp. illus. 
Demy 8vo. 12/6 net 


Second Edition Ready Immediately 
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ILYA EHRENBURG 


Russia at War 


‘There is no shadow-boxing here: every blow gets 
home. ... Each one of these superb little commentaries 
tears into its subject like a successful commando 
raid.’—J. B. PRIESTLEY, in his introduction. 

Ios. 6d. net 


OTTO D. TOLISCHUS 


Tokyo Record 


A detailed, intimate and almost day-to-day record 
of a famous correspondent’s experiences before and 
after Japan went to war. 12s. 6d. net 


N.B. New printings are now ready of 
D.W.BROGAN’S The English People 


and ALAN MOOREHEAD’S 
A Year of Battle 


10s. 6d. net each 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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Metternich 


ALGERNON CECIL 12s. 6d, net 
* Pungent, candid and sympathetic. Accept its assumptions and you will 
find it difficult to reject its conclusions.” 

Kenneth Bell in “ The New Statesman” 


“ A mere reprint of Mr. Algernon Cecil's penetrating book on Metternich 
would be worth special notice: a new edition with a prefatory essay o 
some seventy pages is a publishing event. “ Truth 


” 


“That rare thing, a book finely conceived and finely executed.” _ 
The late H. A, L. Fisher 
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GEORGE VILLIERS 5s. net 
“George Villiers was a Christian mystic. In his mind every natural 
object had a twofold aspect. . . . His short book makes clear the con- 
fidence and happiness his mystical experience gave him. It was not less 
natural to his mind to see the Ministry in Malet Street as ‘a fair 
meeting ground for immortal spirits’ than to feel the awful ridiculousness 
of supposing that our bowler-hatted, umbrella-carrying selves are the end 
of creation. . . , It is this which makes hs unfinished book complete, 
as his short life must have had a wholeness many long ones lack.” 
Storm Jameson in “ The Observer ”’ 


om 2 in | Cash ington 


MARGARET LEECH Illustrated 18s. net 
“A picture of Washington in the critical years of the Civil War... 
full of interest and illumination . . . a mass of detail, all of it significant 
and some of it of real importance . . . worthy of its superb theme.” 
Harold J. Laski 
“Here is a book ‘which shows how history, sound, well-proportioned, 
accurate, can be made excellent reading for the common man.” 


D. W. Brogan 


(hen DritainSaved Ourope 


SIR CHARLES PETRIE 12s. 6d. net 


** A clear and readable sketch of British history during the great French 


wars and the years of economic distress that followed.” J. L. Hammond 
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DEGGA presents a new series 
of recordings from the USSR 


‘Prince Igor’ by Borodin. Sung by Artists of the Bolshoi 
Theatre, Moscow, with the Bolshoi Theatre State Orchestra 


Scene of Yaroslavna with Vladimir of Galicia The Polovtsian Dantes and Chorus 
Sung by K. Derjinskaya and A. Pirogev The Bolshoi Theatre State Orchestra and 
Accompanied by the Bolshoi Theatre State Choir. Conductor A. Melik-Pashayev X.267 
Orchestra. Conductor A, Melik-Pashayev The Polovtsian Dances and Chorus 

X. 265 conclusion) 


Konchak's Air Duet of Prince Igor and Yaroslavna 
Sung by M. Mikhailov. Accompanied by Sung by K. Derjinskaya and A. Baturin 
the Bolshoi Theatre State Orchestra. Accompanied by the Bolshoi Theatre State 


Conductor Professor A. Orlov. X. 266 Orchestra. Conductor L. Steinberg X. 268 
X Series 12” Gold Label 6/- plus tax 3/i 1d. 


Prokofiev's ‘Romeo and Juliet’ Ballet Suite No. 2. Played 
by the Moscow State Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
the composer. 


Montague and Capulet - . - Z.1 Romeo and Juliet before Parting —_., 
Friar Laurence: Dance - . Z.3 Dance of the Antillese Girls - - 
Romeo and Juliet before Parting - Z4 Romeo at the grave of Juliet- «+ z r} 


Z Series 10° Gold Label 4/- plus tax 2/7$d. 
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is the son of a Rabbi, a man of learning and wide culture, strict in 
his observance but liberal in his theology, a friend and associate of 
Israel Abrahams and Claude Montefiore. In his recollections of 
_ boyhood two features are outstanding: the persecution of Jews 
Tsarist Russia from 1881 to 1891 (his father was much occupied 
wie the relief of distress amomg the refugees) and the rise of 
Zionism, to which, as involving a reversion to a Jewish nationalism 
which Judaism had outgrown, his father was opposed. The charge 
laid upon the small community of English Jews to effect the rescue, 
the absorption or the re-emigration of the children of the ghetto, of 
refugees whose language, culture and tradition were very different 
from their own, and who for centuries had had all their ways of life 
deliberately perverted, degraded and humiliated, was accepted with 
noble courage and self-sacrifice. Jewish Zedakah—a term which 
includes both charity and justice—was equal to its enormous task. 
The brotherhood of Jewry as manifested in that epic of self-devotion 
remains a challenge and a reproach to those who profess a common 
Christianity and regard themselves as the New Israel of God. 
CHARLES SMYTH. 


Indian Perplexities 


Beggar My Neighbour. By Lionel Fielden. (Secker and Warburg. 
3s. 6d.) 


Mr. FIELDEN’S little book is a plea for a more dispassionate effort 
to understand the Indian problem. His experience as controller of 
broadcasting has convinced him of the futility of trying to mmpose 
British-made charters on Indian minds. “The villager,” said Mrs. 
Naidu, when he puffed the benefits’of rural radio, “ doesn’t want 
your beastly wireless; he wants food and soap.” Mr, Fielden 
challenges us to look into our hearts and ask ourselves whether, 
behind our elaborate camouflage of safeguards for the minorities, 
there does not really lurk a subconscious desire to perpetuate 
British rule? The only honourable course is to give India her 
freedom unconditionally ; the Hindu-Mohammedan problem is a 
purely domestic matter, which will never settle itself as long as 
we are there to foster disunity. If the presence of the Allied armies 
is necessary for military reasons, 
country similar to our treaty with Egypt. This all sounds reasonable 
enough, but Mr. Fielden never really faces up to the impossibility 
of handing over the reins of government unless there is a stable 
administration in being to replace it. He does not even mention 
the statesmanlike protest on the subject addressed by Mr. Rajgo- 
palachari and his colleagues to Mr. Gandhi. “ The State,” they 
observe, “is not a mere superstructure, but is so intimately bound 
up with the functioning of every activity of the people, that the 
withdrawal of the Government without its simultaneous replace 
ment by another must involve the dissolution of the State and of 
society itself. It is unnatural for any Government to withdraw 
without transferripg power to a successor by consent. The forma- 
tion of a provisional Government, as well as the convening of the 
Constituent Assembly, are possible only if the continuity of the 
State is assured.” H. G. RAWLINSON. 








YOU WILL STILL BE ABLE T0 BUY 


LINGFORDS 


UNSWEETENED 


LIVER SALTS 


IN THE FAMILIAR 3/- TIN 
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Fiction 


Tales From Bective Bridge. By Mary Lavin. (Michael Joseph. 
8s. 6d.) 

Isle of Saints. By E. M. Ward. (Methuen. 

Chenies. By Taffrail. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


Lord of the Horizon. By Joan Grant. (Methuen. 


8s. 6d.) 
8s. 6d.) 
gs. 6d.) 


HERALDED with a generous introduction by Lord Dunsany, Tales 
from Bective Bridge comes as Miss Mary Lavin’s first published 
book. The author is Irish by adoption, not birth, and the ten 
stories all have Ireland for their background. Miss Lavin, like many 
writers of the country of her choice, often carries her stories beyond 
the point at which an English or American author would stop: her 
ability to do this is evidence of her skill and the source from which 
she is influenced. Her talents are various, she can coin a neat 
phrase, evoke atmosphere swiftly and indicate character in a few 
words, her sense of dialogue is excellent. The stories range through 
differing stratas of society ; she can write of the peasant, the smal! 
Dublin shopkeeper, the maiden lady who has come down in the 
world, or the well-to-do with equal ease. She has attempted a 
couple of experiments, but these are less successful ; both are marred 
by over-writing, and A Fable is precious in the bad sense of the 
word: sensibility so easily becomes sentimentality when thinly 
employed. Love for Lovers, At Sally Gap, Lilacs, “ Say Could that 
Lad Be I?” and Brother Boniface are good examples of her genuine 
ability. Everyone interested in the difficult art of the short story 
should make a point of reading Miss Lavin, for at her a 
best she both stimulates and entertains. 

Entertaining on a more modest level is Miss E. M. Ward’s Isle 
of Saints, which is a war-time love-story told with much charm. 
It has both lightness and gaiety, with feeling for character and place. 
The background is Wales, and since the author is something of a 
topographical expert, this is done with very considerable skill. She 
possesses, too, a warm and generous affection for Wales and the 
Welsh. The holy isle is Bardsey,. but the characters never visit it, 
though they see it from various points, and it remains for them as 
a symbol throughout the book. Susan Birch, somewhat hag-riddea 
by an intense Mama, carelessly allows herself to get engaged to a 
very tiresome young clergyman. Quickly realising that she has 
made a stupid mistake, she breaks off the match, then suffers from 
feelings of guilt about the whole affair, but worse than that is the 
sense of her own irresponsibility, which she fears she has inherited 
from her somewhat hysterical mother. Owing to a variety of difficul- 
ties, the Birches decide to leave their Cheshire home. They join 
an elderly spinster friend who is living at the Ceredigion Hotel ‘in 
Aberystwyth for an indefinite period. Here Susan meets young 
Captain Mick Crozier, and they fall in love. Mrs. Birch hid 
divorced her husband when Susan was a child. He is now a famous 
architect and his second wife is dead. The thought of him being 
in the neighbourhood throws her into a series of crises of which 
poor Susan bears the brunt. To further trouble her romance, the 
affronted cleric turns up at the same hotel in order to give her a 
second chance. In the end all comes right. Miss Ward has wit, 
though she should restrain her sense of the absurd, for it weakens 
the sincerity of conception at times. Her talents are such that one 
would welcome a more ambitious book from her pen. 


Chenies is Taffrail’s first novel of the Navy in action in this war. 
The book is built up around Peter Chenies, commander of the 
armed merchant cruiser ‘ Fonthill Abbey,’ his family, friends, and 
some of the men who sesve under him. Captain Chenies, R.N., 
was recalled to service on the outbreak of war, after ten years of 
pleasant retirement in a pretty little Cotswold town. His son is:a 
lieutenant serving in H.M.S. ‘ Vexatious,’ his daughter has a billet 
in the Ministry of Information in London. The book deals prin- 
cipally with the male*members of the family, however, and their 
adventures are many and various. Those of the son include hazardous 
rescues from burning oil tankers, the destruction of Heinkels, the 
Norwegian campaign, and Dunkirk, in which his ship is sunk by 
attack from the air. Hardly less thrilling are the exploits of the 
modest captain himself, who, while in command of a convoy, 
encounters a German pocket battleship, and in saving the convoy 
loses his ship and nearly his life. Taffrail knows every side of 
naval life and custom, his: characters are a little stereotyped and 
predictable, but his book will entertain all those who enjoy stories 
of courage and action. 

The author of Lord of the Horizon gives a further long section 
in the autobiography of her hero, Ra-ab Hotep, Nomarch of the 
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: out against one of mankind's greatest enemies—Cancer. If 
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HE lavish lather of peacetime is now no more 
than a memory. But the need for economy.in 
soap should help us to appreciate its value in our daily 


life. Two thousand years ago the Roman writer, 
Pliny the Elder, ascribed the beautiful hair of the 
women of Gaul to their practice of washing their 
heads with a compound of goat’s fat and beechwood 
ash. Now nearly half a million tons of soap are made 
in Great Britain every year; yet as soap is still made 
of fats and, alkali it remains substantially the same 
thing as the crude cleansing compound of old Gaul. 
With this difference —the manufacture of soap is 
today an exact science, the precision of the laboratory 
ensuring that the highest standards of quality are 
maintained no matter how great the quantity of pro- 
duction. The fats are accurately graded by chemical 
analysis. The alkali, manufactured on a huge scale, 
is of the utmost purity. The soap-making process 
itself is carefully controlled by experts. You could not 
do without soap. Neither could Industry. Soap is of 
vital importance to the textile industry, for example, in 
rubber processing, and to agriculture. It is the function 
of the chemist to determine the most effective use and 
type of soap for industrial purposes, as 
well as to help the soap manufacturer 
constantly to produce new and 

better soaps for the home. 


No. 7 in the “ Services of an Industry” series 
issued by 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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Oryz, in the Eleventh Dynasty. This she does in a series of rather 
priggish msnologues, in which the various characters, male and 
female, retail their various mental and physical experiences. After 
the lurid sensationalism of the earlier volume, the present one 
appears on the pedestrian side ; there is, however, a Grand Guignol 
climax in which the hero and the high priest battle with an evil 
female spirit who has been trying to persuade Pharaoh Amenembhct, 
her murderer, to commit suicide: she was also his mother-in-law. 
She is destroyed at length, with many gruesome details, and to the 
considerable satisfaction of Pharaoh himself. Joun HAMPSON. 


Shorter Notices 


American Close-Up: Portrait of an Ally. By John Langdon-Davies. 
(Murray. 2s. 6d.) 

Tuts book does not live up to its title. It is not a general survey of 
the American scene, but a not very acute account of the American 
political system ; an enthusiastic, interesting and, in many ways, 
valuable account of the New Deal, and a less valuable account of 
American reactions to the war. Mr. Langdon-Davies is most con- 
vincing when he is reporting his own experiences ; least impressive in 
his general reflections. The illustrations are admirable. 

Horizon Stories. Chosen by Cyril Connolly. Faber. 8s. 6d.) 

WHEN life is unusually precarious and eventful, it is not so easy to 
sympathise with a hero or heroine’s inner scruples and sensations, 
unless we are made to feel them as real as a blitz or a victory. 
The war has pruned contemporary fiction of a good deal of third- 
rate writing about sensitive souls, and attuned readers to the light, 
lively, unpretentious story that claims no special significance, brings 
no special revelation about human nature, but asks to be assessed 
and enjoyed by its own wit and readability. Most of the stories 
from Horizon are of this type—most, but not all, for there is also 
Elizabeth Bowen’s poetic study of a melancholy London house 
changed by war, and Antonia White’s remarkable story of the crisis in 
a married couple’s life. Several of the stories—by V. S. Pritchett, 
Alfred Perlés, J. Maclaren Ross and Arturo Barea—are told in the 
first person ; the narrators make no claim to be remarkable in any 
way ; they get themselves into absurd and undignified ‘situations, and 
describe these with the gusto and exaggeration that we use in speak- 
ing of the mishaps and ignominies of real life, once they are safely 
behind. Other writers turn an ironical detached eye on some oddity 
of human behaviour—Fred Urquhart on a mother who is getting 
slightly bored by her mother’s boy of a son; Rhys Davies on a 
Welsh family’s reception of an erring but wealthy sister. Two of the 
funniest are American—John Bryan’s study in masculine vanity and 
alligator-hunting, Eudora Welty’s conversation in a beauty parlour. 
At the end of the collection is a perfect Kafka story, “In the Penal 
Colony,” where the Kafka theme of the inexorable process of justice, 
fully understood neither by its victims nor its administrators, and 
ultimately controlled by powers that never‘appear, is set out with all 
the earnest persuasive simplicity that makes his allegories so profound 


and terrifying. 
FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


It often seems, after a prolonged period of inactivity, that investors 
return to market for no better reason than that they have become 
tired of doing nothing. This week business has broadened out in 
spite of the fact that the war situation, which constitutes the major 
restraining influence on mvestors, Jarge and small, has not altered. 
Admittedly, the Wings for Victory drive, which has been a powerful 
competitor with the gilt-edged market, is practically over, but that 
is not sufficient to explain the revival in the Kaffir market and the 
renewed buying of leading industrials. Sooner or later home rails 
and other attractive groups which have not yet returned to favour 
will come into their own again. My advice to holders is not to sell 
‘** SHELL ”’ PROSPECTS 

For the very reason that oil shares proved a disappointment to 
those who bought them as a war “hedge” in 1939 and 1940, they 
have been among the most popular choices in recent months as 
peace-recovery investments. Shell {£1 ordinaries, now 72s. 6d., are 
a case in point. On the 5 per cent. tax free dividend they yield 
less than 3 per cent. Iess tax, buyers obviously being willing to 
accept this trifling current income yield because they have faith in 
the post-war possibilities. I agree with this view, although Lord 
Bearsted reminds shareholders, in his statement accompanying the 
1942 accounts, that any long delay in securing the necessary materials 
for rehabilitation and reconstruction will inevitably have its impact 
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tA Book Token for one guinea will be awarded ico the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
July 13th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that dey and must 
bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2d. stamp. Solutions 
must be or the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution 
and the name of the wimner will be published in the followimg issue.] 
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ACROSS 13. The dentist is m-re likely to put 
it than in. » S- 
1. The fellow who logs the batsmen’s 15. No sale hes disguised himself. 
achievements? (7, 3.) 17. Shakespearean character about a con- 
7. The nutmeg chub. , fused riot. 
9. A bun is divine like this. 20. “ Ten thousand—sweep over thee in 
10. A motley fellow. vain.”” (Byron.) 
11. There is yet accommodation. 22. Length of ‘sitting fish. 
12. Price of a royal plant. 24. He wrote “The Legend of the 
14. Musical efforts. Drachenfels.” 
16. An ounce in the old broadcaster. 25. No theft’s complete without them. 
18. The man’s got musical. 
19. Appearances. SOLUTION TO 


21. It’s most alarming. 

23. Read by the R.A.F.? 

26. But one can use the entire course for 
- GG, s) 

27. Morning with this age is a romantic 
figure. 

28. One might find the Burmese in such 
a state. 

9. The whole duty of braces. 


DOWN 


. No game for the minority. (s, 2, 2,) 
. Stage maid. 

The little fellow gets round a mixed 
sort. 
Almost the 
pictures. 


6. Blown by a shepherd. ae | e% 
7. Scottish physician who attended a Moll 
RIE 
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German Crown Prince. Ww A s N = 
8. One of the Campbells. (RIE (Ch AINESN I GHWT ARIS 
SOLUTION ON JULY 16th 


The winner of Crossword No. 223 is Mrs. K. W. GEE, 5 Richmond 
Road, Stockton-on-Tees. R 
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CIGARETTES 
DUTY FREE 


for 
H.M. Forces Overseas Including INDIA 


and Prisoners of War 





ROTHMANS NAVY CUT MEDIUM. 



































200 500 
To Prisoners or Civilian Internees in Europe 4/- 10/.- 
To H.M. Forces Overseas (incl. India) or H.M. 

| 
Ships Personnel on Active Commission 4/9 11 a 
ROTHMANS PALL MALL DE LUXE. 

200 500 
To Prisoners or Civilian Internees in Europe 6/6 16/3 
To H.M. Forces Overseas {incl. India) ,or H.M. 
Ships Personnel on Active Commission 7/3 1 7/9 











ROTHMANS PALL MALL STANDARD MIXTURE. 





Half Pound| Pound — 


To Prisoners or Civilian Internees in Europe 5/- _10/- 





To H.M. Forces Overseas (incl. India) or H.M. 
Ships Personnel on Active Commission 





5/9 . 10/9 














Rothmans are exceptionally well equipped to despatch gift 
parcels Duty Free to H.M. Forces Overseas—and this now 
includes those serving in India—and Duty Free and Post 
Free to Prisoners of War in Europe. The cost of a Duty 
Free parcel is small, as shewn in the above prices: for 
Rothmans high quality London-made cigarettes and tobacco. 
Write to Rothmans Ltd. (Folio $9), 5 Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.1 for full particulars and Order Form. 


OF PALL MALL 


the best-known tobacconist in the world 
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THE PRICE OF CAKE 
IS CONTROLLED 


Price control of Cake has been instituted by the 
Ministry of Food in collaboration with the Cake 
Manufacturers. Ic has necessitated limiting the 
varicties obtainable, but all the ingredients used 
are pure, nourishing and wholesome. Price 
control of Cake permits economic production, 


and the conservation of man-power. 
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issued by the Cake and Biscuit S 
Manufacturers War Time Alliance V- 
Led. in explanation of their plans 
for the production and distribution « 
of Cake and Flour Confectionery. % 
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A Cornish War Meda!lise 


THIS 
VITAL SERVICE 
MUST GO ON 


The work of the Life-boat Service 
must go on. Four times as many calls 
are being made on it now as in time 
of Peace. 

Your contribution is more than ever needed. Send it 


today. 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTIO 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


The F ARL OF FF ARROWRY., Hon. Treasurer 


t-Cal. C. RS ATTERTHW ATE, OBL 
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who do lack these things. We seek them out and alle 
their distress—what finer work could be done? 
Please help us to carry on by sending your gif 
money, shoes or clothing, 
acknowledged by—e 
Rev. A. Humphrey Richardson, 





South-East Loudon Mission 


T. GEORGE'S HALL. OLD KENT ROAD. 


Do you value your Privileges? 


e sometimes forget the ordinary blessings of life—good 
food, a well-stocked wardrobe, a comfortable home. 

How would you feel if you lacked even the necessities of 
life? But there are folk in the Old Kent Road district 


viate 


fts of 
which will be gratefully 


S.£.1 
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on the restoration of the group’s civilian activities after the wat. 
On the capital position, Lord Bearsted again assures shareholders 
that in spite of the loss:s in the Far East, which were much more 
serious than the earlier Eurcpean losses, the balance-sheet valuation 
of the group’s properties is fully warranted, thanks to the large 
reserves built up over the years. 
ANTHRACITE RESULTS 

Having written hopefully of the prospects of Amalgamated 
Anthracite Collieries, I confess to some disappointment in the 1942 
results. Trading profits have improved slightly from £215,854 to 
£226,187 and net profit is up from £111,128 to £125,462, but this 
is only sufficient to cover the service of debentures and funding 
certificates, a normal allocation for depreciation and war damage 
insurance® liability. Once again there is nothing for preference 
stockholders, whose 3} per cent. cumulative dividend is now three 
years in arrears. Mr. F. A Szarvasy points out that last year’s 
trading results were greatly influenced by Government control of 
selling prices, increases in prices having tended to lag behind rises 
in costs. Whether this state of affairs has altered is not clear. I feel, 
however, that at 7s. 3d. the £1 preferences should not be sold. 
In recent years this group’s financial position has been improved, 
so that any real recovery in earning power could be immediately 
translated into preference dividend payments. 

INVERESK DEBENTURES 

Just in case any readers who bought Inveresk Paper debentures 
on the strength of last week’s recommendation are puzzled by the 
notice of redemption now given By the company, I will ‘explain 
the position again. Today’s price of around 145 is based entirely 
on the right to convert at par into the 1s. ordinary shares, and this 
right must be exercised now. Otherwise a holder exposes himself 
to the risk of being repaid at 103, the redemption price, and a 
resultant loss of 42 points. By converting into Is. ordinaries a 
holder becomes possessed of ordinaries at a price of just under 1s. 6d., 
against the current market quotation of the existing ordinary shares 
of 1s. 7:d. Whether the price of 1s. 73d. will hold after the 
debentures have been converted remains to be seen. There will 
probably be some selling. I do feel, however, that Inveresk ordinaries 
will prove a good lock-up investment. 





COMPANY MEETING 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 


(THE OPERATING COMPANY) 
DIVIDEND OF 4 PER CENT. 





THE fourteenth ordinary general meeting of Cable and Wireless Limited 
(the “ Operating” Company) was held on June 23rd at the registered 
office, Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 

Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G. (chairman and managing director), 
presided. 

REVENUE ACCOUNT AND BALANCE-SHEET 

The accounts for the year 1941 showed a balance of £3,341,956 to be 
carried to the next account (subject to excess profits tax and other 
payments). From this sum a provision of {2,840,000 has now been 
made to meet excess profits tax, income-tax, and transfer to special 
account in accordance with the agreement with H.M. Treasury. Further, 
a sum of {200,000 has been added to general reserve. 

The profit for the year 1942, after — expenses and making 
necessary provisions, amounts to £1,278,7 and, adding the net amount 
brought forward from 1941, there is a sum of £1,580,674 available. 

Out of this the directors have already paid an interim dividend of 
1} per cent., and they row recommend the payment of a final dividend 
of 24 per cent., making 4 per cent. for the year. These dividends require 
£1,200, 000, leavi ng £380,674 to be carried forward to the next account. 

TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF 

Sir Edward Wilshaw, expressing a tribute to the staff, said: It is 
fitting that I should again place on record here the pride I feel in the 
staff, whose fine and devoted service throughout these long years of 
war has enabled the company to play its vital part in the struggle. 

The chairman then moved: “ That the printed report of the directors 
and accounts for the year ended or December 31st, 1942, submitted to 
this meeting be and they are hereby received and adopted, and that a 
final dividend of 2} per cent., less income-tax, making with the interim 
dividend of 14 per cent., less income-tax, already paid, a total dividend 
of 4 per cent., less income-tax, for the year ended December 31st, 1942, 
be paid on June 24th, 1943, on the shares of the company to all share- 
holders whose names appear on the company’s register on such last- 


mentioned date.” 
Admiral H. W. Grant, C.B., seconded the resolution and it was carried 


unanimously, 
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Tue fourteenth ordinary general meeting of Cable and Wireless (Hold- 
ing), Limited, was held on June 29th in London. 

In the absence of the Rt. Hon. Lord Pender, the governor, through 
indisposition, the chair was taken by the president, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Inverforth, P.C. 

Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G., chairman of Cable and Wireless, 
Limited (the “Operating” Company), gave the following answers to 
Mr. Horace B. Samuel’s letter to the Financial Times of Friday, 
June 25th, 1943: 

(a) Excess Profits Tax, Income Tax and Special Account are lumped 
together, because negotiations are in progress to determine the Excess 
Profits Tax and exact figures are not yet agreed. Excess Profits Tax is 
by far the largest factor, and, indeed, the other two are dependent 
upon it. 

(b) The three separate items, Excess Profits Tax, Income Tax and 
Special Account for the four years 1939 to 1942 are as follows, according 
to the estimates made by the company on the basis of the figures so far 
as they have been agreed with the Inland Revenue: Excess Profits Tax, 
£4,107,000 ; Special Account, £595,000 ; and Income Tax, £1,523,000. 

(c) One condition of the merger of 1929 was that one-half of the 
profits of any year in excess of a standard was to be at the disposal of 
the Imperial Communications Advisory Committee to be applied to the 
reduction of rates or the development of the system. In 1938, the stan- 
dard was fixed at £1,200,000, and consequently one-half of the profits in 
excess of that figure have to be placed at the disposal of the Committee 
for the purpose indicated. This provision is independent of the com- 
pany’s liability as an ordinary taxpayer. 

(d) It is estimated that at December 31st, 1942, the company’s liability 
to Excess Profits Tax and Income Tax and transfer to Special Account 
amounted to £6,225,000, which has been built up as follows: Shown 
as deducted from amount brought forward, £2,840,000 ; deducted from 
profits of 1942, £2,100,000; and deducted from dividends (part), 
£1,285,000. All this is estimated to be needed to meet the outstanding 
liability, and consequently none of it is aveilable for dividends. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the proposed 
dividend of 4 per cent., less tax, was approved. 
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BANKING SERVICE 


Through its widespread organisation, 
Barclays Bank offers the fullest possible 
facilities for the transaction of every kind of 
Banking Business, both at home and abroad. 


| 
| A COMPLETE 
| 


Full particulars of the various services 
provided may be obtained from any 
Branch of the Bank. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 
54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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102 YEARS 
STEADY PROGRESS 


of the United Kingdom Provident Institution 
for Mutual Life Assurance. 


Total Amount 
Assured (including 


Total Funds, Bonuses) in Force, 


1850 £44,222 £507,107 
1870 £1,246,168 £5,646,149 
1890 £4,902,801 £11,618,386 
1910 £9,182,354 £21,727,373 
1930 £18,960,141 £46,437,663 
1942 £27,857,680 £63,935,534 


The above figures give an indication of the ordered progress of this Mutual Life 
Office, which has continued to gather strength and popularity since it was 
established in 1840. Having no shareholders its only concern is for its policy 
holders to whom the whole of the profits belong. Its valuation js stringent and 
past bonuses have been on an attractive scale. It has branches in most large towns. 


Correspondence invited or Prospectus sent on request. 


SIR ERNEST J. P. BENN, Br., Chairman and Managing Director. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


’Phone: Temple Bar 4062. 
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PHYLLOSAN 


REVITALIZING TABLETS 
Of all chemists: 3/9 and 5/4 (double quantity). Incl. Purchase Tas 
Tle regd. trade mark ‘Phyitecen” Us the property of Neturel Clomteals Lid., London 
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PURELY PERSONAL. —_— 
HE STORY BEHIND THE | 
ASHES of a King Six ¢ 
would he 1¢ t wment and | 
omplete t re These | 
grand cigars ' t! V | 
at Is. eact 
PERSONAL 
NICE selection of Mode! and Toy Railways, electric. ; 
IA. clockwork and steam, all gauges, also Meccano and other ) Co ‘ S ny 
Construction Outfits, stamp with requirements, Will also rx. 


bove if in good condition give full par- 


purchase any of the a 
BOTTERILLS 


ticulars and price required, cheque by return 
Models Dept., High Street, Canvey, Essex 
NICE selection of Piano Accordions from 12 to 140 
j bass all in perfect condition, stamp with requirements 
Will also purchase anv of the above if in good condition, 
state make, colour, number of bass, price required, cheque by 
return. —BoTreriLts. Music Dept. High Street. Canvey 
Essex 
) REATH CONTROL gives VIGOUR, CONFIDENCE 
) Expert’s simple method by post. Student reports: 
“ Immediate benefit is experienced from your exercises.” — 


Write: BCM/FSAN W.C.1 
YRIAR PIPE shortage! ASTLEY’S, roy Jermyn 
) Street, London, S.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists. Thor- 


oughly and Hygienically CLEAN and RENOVATE all 


makes of briar pipes ; 2s. each (post 6d.). Foul pipes in- 
jure health. Repairs a speciality. 
96/43. Merchant Seaman, 


YANCER SUFFERER. 
( to support, needs extra nourishment ; 
received.— NATIONAL 
Cheam, 


self and wife 
please help. Jewellery 
Society ror CANCER RELIEF, 2 
Surrey 
] ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIA- 
TION urgently appeals for funds for a wido. aged 72, 
not eligible for O.A.P. having lived abroad. Only income 
£44 per annum. Rent 11/6 oe week. (Case 243 Ap- 
peal “S.” 74, Brook Green, W.6 
] yv TTON ONE- WEEK ‘SHORTHAND is learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. DurtrTon, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1 
YET THE UTMOST VALUE from the less Bread you 
¥ eat. Eat BERMALINE BREAD and be sure of ade- 
quate nourishment. Really delicious too. Will help save 
shipping Ask your Baker or write BerRMALINE, Fairley 
Street, Glasgow, S.W.1 


— 
(S) Cheam Court, 


NVISIBLE MENDING on burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments (except Knitwear), in one week. 
Send or call, Bert INnvistpte MeENnpers, Lrp., 73 (K), 
New Bond Street, W.1. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., carbon 
I, copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muiss N. McFartange (C). 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 


»yEFRESH YOURSELF in English Country. 
\ Descriptive List (6d. post free 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
Peor.e’s REFRESHMENT House ASSOCIATION, LTD 


St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1. 
*PARE-TIME WRITING.—It you are interested in 
.) writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
RADIO PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by correspondence 
in spare time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM—the only school under the direct patron- 
age of the leading newspaper proprietors. Free advice and 


bock, “ Writing for the Press,” from Prospectus Dept., 
L.S.J., s7 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574 
. SUFFERING IN TUNISIA! The 


Qo ANIMAI : 
» S.P.A.N.A, campaign for alleviating the incredible 
sufferings of animals in Tunisia, interrupted by the war, 
calls for urgent resumption. Pack animals, the native’s 
only means of transport, are overloaded, underfed, unshed, 
verminous, sore-backed. Neglect, suffering and disease 
are rampant. DO please help by sending a donation 
to-day to The Duchess of Portland, President, Society 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS IN NORTH ArRica, (S5), 
Welbeck Abbey, Notts. 
lee hardly a house in the Country that doesn’t 
hold some used X-Ray or Camera films. These are 
required for national purposes and will help GUY’S HOS- 
PITAL, London Bridge, S.E.1 
ry.O TOWNSFOLK IN THE COUNTRY.—No drains, 
| ye. sanitary com.ort like town home! ELSAN Chemi- 
cal Closet needs NO DRAINS OR WATER-FLUSH. 
Inexpensive models for Home and Air- Raid Shelter. 
GUARANTEED odourless, germ-free, SAFE. Thousands 
installed by Local Authorities. — Write, enclosing 1. stamp, 
for IL LUS. BOOKLET and prices (2 _— Co. (Dept 
254/22), 51 Clapham Road, London, S.W 


PROMINENT LONDON PUBLISHING HOUSE 
is open to receive manuscripts for imme- 
diate publication. 50,000 to 80,000 words 


All classes of sophisticated Fiction, 





True Stories, 


Detective and Short Stories, etc., etc., considered. 
Manuscripts and particulars (Pare els marked 
* Fiction ") to: 


GAINSLEY, HARRISON & CO., 











1943 




















embody ing the 
manufacturing 


of 


eighty years 


experience 


| MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
| | CATARRH- ANTISEPTIC THROAT 
| 











\ Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
| Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire 






































Stop that 
cold with 


VAPEX 


A LITTLE GOES A LONG WAY 








The Mark of Maintained 
Supremacy. 

The Mark of Maintained 
Service. 





to own a LOEWE PIPE ,. .. 


own a pipe whose leadership in quality 
has never been challenged. Take great 


care of it. Loewe briars are very scarce. 


LOEWE FREE SERVICE. You are invited 
to use the services of Loewe experts who 
will recondition your Loewe briar so that 
it smokes as sweetly as ever. 








COMFORT 
A Dict ary definition:— 
“ To cheer r ease quiet enjoyment 
freedom from annovance. a subject of 
atisfactior tu short 


CREST HOTEL, 


CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
(Ashley Courtenay recommended ) 











Wi S WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Out of 

Order. Top prices PF anid. Send Registered Cash or 
offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 





EDUCATIONAL 
] OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B. A. B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ. 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Dipiomas. Moderate Fees ; 
instalments. —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Vept. Bg3, WOL — HALL, — (Est 1394) 
EFICIAL YEAR Boo 
yU ml IC and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS Year Book 
dys). y post Irs 
2 GIRLS (PUBL ec SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. By post 
s. 1d. 
Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls. 
Deane & Sons, Ltp., 31 Museum Street, London, W’.C.1. 
4 we DILYS AJAX SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 2 
Devonshire Street, W.1. (WELbeck 2548), gives 
thorough and practical training. Individual tuition. In- 
tensive OF part-time courses if desired 
- ] A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. 
4 For particulars apply Box No. A.893. 
= HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab.). 
First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 


country house in very safe area. Prospectus from :— 
SecRETARY, Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, 
Shropshire. 


See TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, Souch 
Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard’s 
Cc Toss , , Bucks. F Founded 1910. May. §306-7-8. 


APPOINT MENTS 
ERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY 








COUNCIL 


WARDEN (man or woman) wanted in Welwyn Garden 
City for War Workers’ Club. Candidates must have had 
experience in organising and administering a large club. 
The post is full-time and non-residential. Salary £250- 
£300 p.a. (plus war bonus) according to qualifications and 
experience. Applications, which should be clearly marked 
“War Workers’ Club,” should be sent, together with 
copies of recent testimonials and the names of three persons 
to whom reference may be made to the County EDUCATION 
Orrtcer, County Hall, Hertford. 
NTERNATIONAL STUDENT SERVICE. Travelling 
Secretary required immediately, university graduate, 
man or woman, to inform British students about student 
conditions and needs abroad. International experience 
desirable, although not condition of appointment. Salary 
£250 per annum, plus travelling expenses. Candidates 
exempt from National Service on grounds other than that 
of conscientious objection, and preferably under 35, should 
forward applications with copies of 3 testimonials by 
July rs to THe Secretary, International Student Service, 











trp (Lower) Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 
JHOTOGRAPHY AS A CAREER 
THE POLYTECHNIC, REGENT STREET, W.t. 





SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Thorough training for young people of both sexes, 
wate the constant supervision of expert professionals. 
COMMODIOUS AND FULLY EQUIPPED STUDIOS 
with all the latest and most acta appliances 
THREE COURSE 
a) PHOTOGRAPHY. C nee e Course of three 
a (one year) for those over 15 years of age. Fes, 
£50 per annum 
b BiO: TOGRAPHY. 
who have taken Course (a). 
KINEMATOGRAPHY. 


Extension Course for students 

Fee, £25 per annum. 

Two-year Course (non- 
dramatic) for men only; intended for those training 
to enter the Trade. Fes, £50 per annum. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS on 13th SEPT., 1943. 

For full details apply to the Director oF Epucartion, 


LECTURES _ ' 


YOCIAL SECURITY LBAGUE 
Monpay, JuLY sth, 1 p.m. 
&: n RONALD Davison: “ The Beveridge Plan in Action.” 
Chairman: Epwarp HULTON. 


MonNDAY, July r2th, « p.m. 
Miss JANET Dunsar (of the B.B.C.): “ Social Security 
for Women.” 

Chairman: GrraLtp Barry. 
LIVINGSTONE HALL (St. James Park Underground) 
Admission Free Ab bey 3377. 

CONCE RTS 
4 CONCERTS in the MAYFLOWER BARN, 
JORDANS, in aid of Friends War Relief Service, 
Monday, July 19, at 8 p.m.—Petrer Pears, Benjamin 
bRITTEN. Saturday, July 31, at 3 p.m.—Sopmie Wrss, 
NORMAN FRANKLIN. Saturday, August 14, at 3 p.m— 
CLIFFORD CurZON. Tickets 4/- each, from Estate Office, 





1, Quality Court, W.C.2 Jordans V 
’ ord illage, near Beaconsfield. Station, Seer Greea 
LOEWE & Co. Ltd.. 58 HAYMARKET,S.W.4 Halt, from Marylebone ‘ ‘ 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y. Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Gr Gritain by St. Crrcments Press, Lro,, 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tus Srecrator, Lro,, at thelr offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, July 2, 1948 
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